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Welcome to this special issue of the Journal of Research and Practice in Information Technology. 
The issue is devoted to the broad topic of distributed systems. This is indeed a broad area that is 
growing in importance both in terms of research activity and commercial adoption. The initial call 
for papers solicited papers that are consistent with the aims and objectives of the journal - namely 
the practice and practical application of research in distributed systems. The result is the collection 
of papers presented here that should be of interest to practicing information technology 
professionals as well as researchers from academia and industry. 

Papers were submitted from around the world and all papers were reviewed by three 
international experts. The reviews provided valuable feedback to the authors and greatly aided to 
the selection of the papers for this special issue. The papers presented here reflect the diversity of 
the research taking place in distributed systems at the moment, and demonstrate that there is 
significant activity taking place in the field and that there is still much to be done. 

The first paper, authored by Fatoohi, Gunwani, Wang and Zheng, examines middleware 
technology. They point out that there are a number of middleware technologies available at the 
moment including the Distributed Computing Environment (DCE), the Common Object Request 
Broker Architecture (CORBA), and the Distributed Component Object Model (DCOM). However, 
the underlying middle components are incompatible. Their paper examines the use of DCOM- 
CORBA and DCE-CORBA bridges to provide interoperability between different middleware 
environments. 

The testing of distributed systems is notoriously difficult. The second and third papers of this 
issue address this important topic. Ghosh, Bawa, Craig and Kalgaonkar present an extensible and 
scalable framework called RiOT to allow the implementation of tools for test coverage 
measurement, test execution management and fault-based testing of distributed Java applications. 
The toolkit provides mutation operators to perform mutation analysis of interfaces and provides 
support for fault injection testing so that the fault-tolerance properties of the distributed application 
can be measured. 

Huband and McDonald explore the use of Extensible Markup Language (XML) and XML 
schema as a means to specify a trace format for program employing the Message Passing Interface 
(MPI). MPI has been a significant contributor to the recent uptake and proliferation of parallel and 
distributed computation. This serves as the motivator for the provision for high quality debugging 
tools. Given that the application may be executing within a heterogeneous environment, it is 
important that the trace file formats are extensible, flexible and independent of architecture. 

Williams and Parsons introduce the k-heterogeneous bulk synchronous parallel model as a 
means to develop general-purpose heterogeneous applications. They notice that it is not uncommon 
for a distributed application to execute across a collection of machines. These machines may differ 
in numerous ways including execution speed, data format, network connectivity, and memory 
resources. This may result in poor throughput as the low-end machines become the bottleneck of 
the system. Applicable environments include workstation clusters, the Internet, and computational 
grids. Williams and Parsons focus on the development of programs for a heterogeneous cluster of 
workstations. 

The allocation of resources is critical for a distributed system to deliver optimal performance. 
Ravindran and Hegazy present a best effort resource allocation algorithm called RBA specifically 
aimed at asynchronous real-time distributed systems. Since the determination of optimal allocation 
strategies is computational intractable, RBA applies heuristics in an effort to derive a task allocation 
Strategy that is as near optimal as practical. RBA proposes adaptation functions to describe the 
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anticipated application workload in the forthcoming time intervals. Heuristics are employed to 
determine the number of subtasks to be replicated at run-time in order to share workload and to 
maximise aggregate application benefit and minimise aggregate missed deadline ratio. 

The final paper, authored by Balicki, also examines the performance of distributed systems 
through task assignment strategies. His approach is somewhat more theoretically based than that of 
the preceding paper. Balicki formulates the problem as a multiobjective combinatorial optimisation 
question, which is solved by an adaptive evolutionary algorithm. 

I have enjoyed putting together this issue of the Journal of Research and Practice in Information 
Technology. It has afforded me the opportunity to showcase some of the research taking place in the 
area at the moment. I hope that you enjoy reading the papers and discovering the insight they 
provide. 


Michael Oudshoorn 
Guest Editor 


Michael Oudshoorn is a Senior Lecturer in the Department of Computer Science at the University 
of Adelaide. His research interests include distributed systems and software engineering. 
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In today’s market, there are several middleware technologies, including: the 
Distributed Computing Environment (DCE), the Common Object Request Broker 
Architecture (CORBA), and the Distributed Component Object Model (DCOM). 
However, the underlying middleware components are incompatible; and therefore, a 
high-level heterogeneity problem has been created. Recently, software “bridges” have 
emerged that enable interoperability between different middleware environments. This 
paper presents the results of experiments to evaluate bridging technology using two 
DCOM-CORBA bridges and a DCE-CORBA bridge. Several configurations, 
depending on the number of machines and location of the bridge, are employed and 
two languages (C++ and Java) are used. The results show that the three bridges 
perform reasonably well for different configurations and language mappings. 

Keywords: Middleware, CORBA, bridging, performance — evaluation, 
interoperability. 

CR Categories: C.2.4 — Client/server, C.4 — Measurement techniques, D.2.12 — 
Distributed objects. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Many of today’s organisations have a wide variety of computing systems that run different 
operating systems and software tools and interconnected by different networks. Applications tend 
to be even more diverse than the computing systems and networks they use. Some applications can 
only run on a single platform, while others run on several platforms. Middleware technologies exist 
to mask the underlying differences that may exist in platforms and applications. Middleware is 
defined as a set of common services that enable applications and end users to exchange information 
across networks. These services reside in the middle above the operation system and networking 
software and below the distributed applications (Bernstein, 1996). 

In today’s market, there are several middleware technologies, including: the Distributed 
Computing Environment (DCE) by The Open Group, the Common Object Request Broker 
Architecture (CORBA) by the Object Management Group (OMG), and the Distributed Component 
Object Model (DCOM) by Microsoft Corp. However, the underlying middleware components are 
incompatible; and therefore, a higher-level heterogeneity problem has been created. 
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The lack of interoperability of middleware technologies may cause many problems to organisa- 
tions that have applications and services “belonging” to different middleware technologies. In an 
ideal world, developers write components and make them available to the rest of the world. End- 
users as well as other developers would use these components for their own work. However, if these 
components use different interfaces and middleware services, then they would be unable to 
communicate with each other. This means that once an organisation is “locked in” to a specific 
middleware technology, then it can only use components belonging to that technology. These 
components might not provide the best solution for any particular problem since there is no 
middleware technology that has all the answers to enterprise’s problems. 

Alternatively, these organisations may use software bridges that enable interoperability between 
different middleware environments. Basically, these bridges are processes that enable 
communication between clients in one middleware domain and servers in another domain. Bridging 
is not a new concept since it has been used for a long time in networking to interconnect dissimilar 
networking devices and communication protocols. By using bridges, the organisation would 
preserve the investment it made in its infrastructure and component development without rewriting 
its components for every new technology. 

One of the main concerns in using bridges is the performance penalty that may incur since they 
add a layer of software between the communicating components. Here we have a typical case of 
tradeoff between performance and ease of use. The issue then is how severe the performance 
penalty would be to justify the use of the bridge. However, there is no comprehensive study of the 
performance and functionality of different bridging products. 

This paper presents the results of experiments to evaluate the performance of several 
middleware bridging technologies. We focus on three middleware technologies: DCE, CORBA, and 
DCOM, which are briefly described in Section 2. Section 3 provides an overview of bridging 
technologies, followed by a brief description of two test problems. Next, the results of testing two 
DCOM-CORBA bridges and a DCE-CORBA bridge are presented and analyzed. Finally, we offer 
some concluding remarks. 


2. MIDDLEWARE TECHNOLOGY 
The section provides a brief description of three middleware technologies: DCE, CORBA, and 
DCOM;; for more details, see Fatoohi (1998) and Orfali, Harkey and Edwards (1999). 

DCE is a software infrastructure for developing distributed systems, produced by the Open Group 
(Rosenberry, Kenney and Fisher, 1992). DCE consists of a set of application programming interfaces 
and a set of run-time services. It is based on the RPC paradigm. In addition to its RPC, it provides a set 
of basic services that includes a naming service, a security and authentication service, and a time syn- 
chronisation service. DCE uses an Interface Definition Language (IDL) to specify procedure interfaces. 
DCE IDL is similar to other interface languages, including CORBA IDL, but it is unique (there is no 
standard for IDLs). Currently, only the C language is directly supported by the DCE IDL. 

Object-Oriented DCE (OODCE) is an object-oriented wrapper of DCE developed by HP to 
support an object-oriented development paradigm (HP, 1994). In the OODCE development model, 
C++ is used as the primary language. OODCE uses the DCE IDL to define the server interface. It 
also uses an enhanced version of the DCE compiler, called idl++, to process the interface 
specification. OODCE is used in the core system of the NASA Earth Observing System Data 
Information System (EOSDIS). The EOSDIS is one of the largest information systems ever built 
that consists of legacy systems and data, variety of computers, high-speed networks and satellites. 
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CORBA is a standard for transparent communication between application objects developed by 
OMG (OMG, 1995). The CORBA Object Request Broker (ORB) enables clients and objects to 
communicate in a heterogeneous distributed environment. Using an ORB, a client can invoke a 
method on a server object transparently with respect to its location (local or remote) and its 
language implementation. The CORBA specification describes the interfaces and services that 
ORBs must have. The specification includes an IDL for describing interfaces. IDL mappings to 
several languages (such as C, C++, Java, Smalltalk, Ada, and COBOL) have been specified and 
provided by many vendors. 

Distributed COM is an extension of the Component Object Model (COM), developed by 
Microsoft Corp. as an object-based programming model for developing and deploying software 
components (Eddon and Eddon, 1998). COM is the basis of many Microsoft object-based 
technologies such as ActiveX and OLE. COM has been part of MS Windows for some time. It 
separates object interfaces from their implementations, similarly to CORBA. COM defines a binary 
call standard for interfaces. It also defines a language for specifying interfaces called Microsoft IDL 
(MIDL). An MIDL compiler generates client proxies and server stubs in C, C++, or Java from an 
interface definition. The DCOM extension enables COM processes to run on different machines. It 
includes communication with remote objects, location transparency, and an interface to distributed 
security services. 


3. BRIDGING TECHNOLOGY 

In order to transparently couple components from different middleware technologies, some form of 
bridging software is needed. A bridge is therefore a process that allows a client in one middleware 
domain to make requests to, and receive replies from, a server in another middleware domain. The 
level of communication is determined by what kind of bridge is in use. A bridge possesses several 
properties, including unidirectional or bi-directional, static or dynamic, customized or commercial 
and other middleware-specific properties. 


3.1 Unidirectional vs. Bi-directional 

Unidirectional means that data can go in one direction only, either from the client to the server or 
from the server to the client. In order for data to go freely in either direction a bi-directional bridge 
is required. OMG coined the word inter-working to describe this behavior. This two-way 
interoperability allows functions to pass objects and to return objects. Combining two unidirectional 
bridges cannot accomplish the same deed since there is only one function call involved. 


3.2 Static vs. Dynamic 

A static bridge requires static proxy and stub implementation to perform marshalling for each 
interface. If there is any change to the interface, the proxy and stub must also reflect this change, 
thus the interface has to be recompiled to generate new proxy and stub codes to encode, decode and 
invoke the new interface. On the other hand, a dynamic bridge frees the user from this recompilation 
task since it has a generic proxy that is capable of marshalling all data types based on some form of 
a run-time type library. This type of information look-up can be costly in performance. Generally, 
dynamic bridges are not as efficient as static bridges, but with an optimisation like caching, dynamic 
bridges can catch up to static bridges in performance. Despite this potential performance factor, the 
generic mapping of the dynamic bridge does offer a smaller memory footprint than the interface- 
specific mapping of the static bridge. 
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Yet a third kind of bridges is on-demand bridges (Yang and Vogel, 1996). Here a bridge factory 
automatically generates the source code for a static bridge, usually based on the interface definitions 
of the client and server, which are to be bridged. Based on these definitions, bridging code must 
translate values between the two middleware domains, the mapping rules for the respective types 
are coded into the bridge factory. 


3.3 Customised vs. Commercial 

Customised bridge is any bridge that is not offered off the shelf. Normally, customised bridges are 
not recommended unless performance is critical or third party support is to be avoided. Otherwise, 
commercial bridge is a better choice for a lower cost in design, implementation, and maintenance. 
Nevertheless, if one must write his or her own bridge, the easiest approach is to create a Java-based 
bridge that takes advantage of the built-in support for COM in Microsoft’s Java Virtual Machine, 
for example. 


3.4 ORB-specific vs. ORB-neutral | 

This property is specific to CORBA but it is applicable to other middleware bridges. An ORB- 
specific bridge works only with the ORB products of the vendor who supplies the bridge. On the 
other hand, an ORB-neutral bridge can work with different ORBs. 


4. TEST PROBLEMS 

Two simple applications were developed to analyse the performance of different bridges. The first 
application, count, was designed to do a “ping” operation from the client to the server. In this 
application, which is similar to the Count program in Orfali and Harkey (1998), the client invokes 
the increment method one thousand times and measures the average round-trip time it takes (in 
milliseconds). The second application, BankATM, was designed to simulate a “bank” application, 
and used mainly for the interoperability study. It has several methods including: deposit, withdraw, 
getBalance, and getAccount. The performance of count was analyzed both with and without the 
bridges for comparison. 


5. DCOM-CORBA BRIDGES 

5.1 Overview 

Objects using CORBA do not inter-work with objects that are based on the DCOM architecture, and 
vice versa. To meet this challenge, the OMG has created the DCOM-CORBA Inter-working 
specification (OMG, 1997a and OMG, 1997b). This specification has two parts: A and B. Part A 
defines the bi-directional mapping between non-distributed COM and CORBA. Part B extends the 
adopted part A specification to allow inter-working of DCOM and CORBA. As of CORBA 2.3, the 
inter-working specification has been incorporated into CORBA Architecture and Specification. The 
inter-working specification (parts A and B) specifies six configurations of the bridge, depending on 
the location of the bridge: on the client machine, on the server machine, or on a third machine 
(OMG, 1997a and OMG, 1997b), as shown in Figure 1. For more details concerning COM-CORBA 
bridges, see Geraghty et al (1999) and Rosen and Curtis (1998). 

The location of the bridge determines the communication protocol between the client and the 
server. For example, when the DCOM client talks to the remote CORBA server and the bridge is on 
the client side, the Internet Inter-ORB Protocol (IIOP) is used for communication. On the other 
hand, when the CORBA client talks to the remote DCOM server and the bridge is on the client side, 
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client ! middle server 
machine ! machine machine 
COM mode | 


COM |#*C_ Bridge > + [CORBA ] model 1 


CORBA : , COM | model 2 


DCOM mode: 


Figure 1. Bridge Configurations 


Object RPC is used for communication. However, in practice, other factors determine the location 
of the bridge (Rosen and Cassady-Dorion, 1999). Housing the bridge with the client means that the 
actual bridging computation takes place on the client machine. It also implies that the inter-working 
software has to be installed on each client machine. Installing the bridge at the server side, on the 
other hand, means that the bridging computation moves to the server machine, where CPU cycles 
are in high demand. A third option is installing the bridge on a third machine. The disadvantage here 
is an additional process needs to be configured and managed. 


5.2 Implementation and Results 

Two DCOM-CORBA bridges were considered in this study: ObjectBridge by Visual Edge (Visual 
Edge, 1998) and OrbixCOMet by IONA Technologies (IONA, 1998). Both bridges are bi- 
directional and dynamic. ObjectBridge is also ORB-neutral while OrbixCOMet works with IONA 
Orbix3 only. Both of them are supposed to be compliant with the inter-working specification; 
however, we found that ObjectBridge might lack support for two of the specification configurations. 

The count program was used to measure the performance of the two bridges. Each bridge was 
tested for all six configurations mentioned in the inter-working specification. The performance was 
measured with and without the bridge for comparison. Also, the impact of the language binding was 
considered. The count program was implemented with both C++ and Java for ObjectBridge. In 
addition, the client was also implemented with Java applet to measure performance of Web-based — 
applications. In all cases, the same language was used for both the client and the server. 

The DCOM-CORBA experiments were conducted using Windows NT 4.0 with Service Pack 5 
running on Pentium II machines with 233 MHz and 128 Mbytes of memory. The machines are 
connected through an Ethernet 10Base-T network. Several software tools were needed for this 
study, including: ObjectBrident Enterprise Client version 1.1.1, VisiBroker for C++ version 3.3, 
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VisiBroker for Java version 3.4, Orbix3, OrbixCOMet, OrbixWeb version 3.1, MS Visual C++ 
version 6.0, MS Visual J++ version 6.0, SDK for Java version 4.0, DCOM Configuration, OLE- 
COM Object View, and SUN Java JDK 1.1.8 and JDK 1.2.2. 

Tables 1 through 4 show the results (the average round-trip time for invoking the increment 
method 1000 times in milliseconds) for different configurations and language mappings. All data 
were collected when the network (Ethernet) is observed to be idle, usually at night. During 
performing the experiments, it was observed that network traffic could greatly affect the results. 


5.3 Observations 

The results for OrbixCOMet using Java were not available due to many obstacles in integrating 
Microsoft SDK for Java 4.0 with OrbixCOMet. Unlike ObjectBridge, OrbixCOMet does not work 
well with Microsoft SDK for Java. OrbixCOMet does not generate all the information that 
Microsoft SDK needs and vice versa. There are many missing pieces that make this task hard to 
accomplish. 

The DCOM-CORBA results for C++ using both bridges (Tables 1 and 2) show that 
ObjectBridge is significantly faster than OrbixCOMet (by a factor of over three for most cases). In 
one of the configurations (CORBA client with DCOM server), the performance of OrbixCOMet is 
quite poor due to its current implementation. However, this configuration is not commonly used. 
These results also show that VisiBroker for C++ is faster than Orbix3 on a single machine as well 
as over the network (the upper left quadrants of Tables 1 and 2). The COM/DCOM results (the 
lower right quadrants) are, as expected, the same for both cases. 


a CORBA Server DCOM Server 


CORBA | Client & server on one machine: Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
Client 2.470 ms 250.80 ms 
















Client & server on different machines: 
2.664 ms 


Client & bridge on one machine, server 
on another: 250.87 ms 


Client on one machine, bridge & server on 
another: 250.87 ms 

Client, bridge & server on 3 different 
machines: 251.73 ms 


Client & server on one machine: 0.23 ms 









DCOM Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
Client 3.021 ms 
Client & bridge on one machine, 
server on another: 3.164 ms 








Client & server on different machines: 
1.262 ms 


Client on one machine, bridge & server 
on another: 3.899 ms 

Client, bridge & server on 3 different 
machines: 4.183 ms 


Table 1. Results of OrbixCOMet C++ Server and Client 
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| CORBA Server DCOM Server 

CORBA | Client & server on one machine: Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
Client 0.397 ms 1.525 ms 

Client & server on different machines: Client & bridge on one machine, server 
0.991 ms on another: 1.604 ms 


Client on one machine, bridge & server on 
another: 1.702 ms 


Client, bridge & server on 3 different 
machines: 1.834 ms 


Client & server on one machine: 0.23 ms 




















Client & bridge on one machine, 
server on another: 1.141 ms 


Client on one machine, bridge & server 
on another: 1.082 ms 


Client, bridge & server on 3 different 
machines: 1.191 ms 


Table 2. Results of ObjectBridge C++ Server and Client 
a CORBA Server DCOM Server 


CORBA | Client & server on one machine: Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
Client 1.432 ms 2.113 ms 


Client & server on different machines: Client & bridge on one machine, server 
1.602 ms on another: 1.772 ms 


Client on one machine, bridge & server on 
another: 1.842 ms 

Client, bridge & server on 3 different 
machines: 1.983 ms 


Client & server on one machine: 0.091 ms 


Client & server on different machines: 
1.262 ms 


DCOM Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
Client 0.841 ms 













Client & bridge on one machine, 

server on another: 1.332 ms 

Client on one machine, bridge & server 
on another: 1.352 ms 

Client, bridge & server on 3 different 
machines: 1.402 ms 


Table 3. Results of ObjectBridge Java Server and Client 








Client & server on different machines: 
1.922 ms 


DCOM Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
Client 0.982 ms 


ee 
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aa CORBA Server DCOM Server 
CORBA | Client & server on one machine: Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
Client 1.573 ms 2.383 ms 
Client & server on different machines: Client & bridge on one machine, server 
22.342 ms on another: 2.073 ms 












Client on one machine, bridge & server on 
another: 22.451 ms 

Client, bridge & server on 3 different 
machines: 22.885 ms 


Client & server on one machine: 0.401 ms 






DCOM Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
Client 1.031 ms 
Client & bridge on one machine, 
server on another: 1.372 ms 






Client & server on different machines: 
1.973 ms 


Client on one machine, bridge & server 
on another: 1.392 ms 

Client, bridge & server on 3 different 
machines: 1.472 ms 


Table 4. Results of ObjectBridge Java Server and Applet Client 







The single machine implementation shows that both bridges add an overhead of about 0.5 ms 
each (3.021 ms with the bridge compared to 2.664 ms without the bridge for OrbixCOMet, 0.841 
ms with the bridge compared to 0.397 ms without the bridge for ObjectBridge). This is in 
comparison with CORBA-to-CORBA communication. In comparison with COM-to-COM 
communication, the bridge overhead is even higher. 

The results (Tables 2 and 3) also show that Java performance is lower than C++ performance 
using ObjectBridge (as expected!). However, for COM-to-COM communication (with no bridging) 
on a single machine, Java is faster than C++. The Java COM server is an in-process server, housed 
in a DLL file while the C++ server is a local server (out-of-process) housed in an EXE file. But 
when an in-process server runs between machines, it has to run on top of a surrogate process, 
behaving more like an out-of-process server. Therefore, when the COM client and COM server are 
running on different machines, C++ outperforms Java. 

The timing results for a DCOM client interacting with a CORBA server for multiple machine 
configurations are about the same regardless to the location of the bridge. These results are about 
up to 40% higher than the single machine configuration due to network overhead. Within the three 
different locations of the bridge (on the client machine, on the server machine, and on a third 
machine), the differences are insignificant. 

Another observation is that the VisiBroker Java applet is very slow when the client and server 
are not running on the same machine (Table 4). VisiBroker requires Gatekeeper to be activated 
before an applet can run. Gatekeeper performs security check when the server and client are not 
running on the same machine. 
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6. DCE-CORBA BRIDGE 

6.1 Overview 

The DCE-CORBA Bridge is a commercial product developed by Inprise Corp. (Inprise, 1998). It 
can be used to enable CORBA clients to use IIOP to access data and transactions from DCE 
applications. The bridge acts as a standard CORBA server when accessed by CORBA applications. 
Bridge objects are CORBA objects that represent DCE servers. These objects are the means by 
which CORBA clients invoke operations on DCE servers. The bridge acts as a standard DCE client 








ae DCE Server CORBA Server 
DCE 


Client & server on one machine Not supported 
Client 0.698 ms 












Client & server on different machines: Not supported 

1.089 ms 

Client, bridge & server on one machine: Client & server (C++) on one machine: 
7.832 ms 0.583 ms 

Client & bridge on one machine, 

server on another: 7.996 ms 

Client on one machine, 

bridge & server on another: 7.856 ms 
Client, bridge & server 

on 3 different machines: 7.475 ms 


Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
8.334 ms 


C++ CORBA 
Client 






Client & server (C++) 
on different machines: 0.842 ms 






















Java CORBA 
Client 


Client & server (Java) on one machine: 
1.472 ms 





Client & bridge on one machine, 
server on another: 8.271 ms 


Client on one machine, 

bridge & server on another: 7.569 ms 
Client, bridge & server 

on 3 different machines: 7.768 ms 
Client, bridge & server on one machine: 
11.326 ms 

Client & bridge on one machine, 
server on another: 10.909 ms 

Client on one machine, 

bridge & server on another: 28.161 ms 
Client, bridge & server 

on 3 different machines: 29.661 ms 


Table 5. Results of DCE-CORBA Bridge 
















Client & server (Java) 
on different machines: 1.401 ms 





Java applet 
CORBA 
Client 


Client & server (Java) on one machine: 
4.373 ms 








Client & server (Java) 
on different machines: 25.807 ms 
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when talking to any DCE server. Thus, bridge objects act simultaneously as CORBA servers and 
DCE clients. In its role as a CORBA server, the bridge encapsulates DCE systems in an object 
wrapper that enables the object-oriented CORBA clients to access DCE data and transactions using 
object semantics. 

The Inprise DCE-CORBA bridge is a unidirectional, on-demand bridge. Only CORBA clients 
can access the DCE servers and not vice versa. The bridge is also an ORB-specific: it supports the 
VisiBroker ORB only. The bridge automatically generates a CORBA IDL file that maps to the DCE 
IDL. The generated CORBA IDL contains a CORBA object, called the bridge object, mapped to 
each DCE interface. The CORBA IDL can then be compiled with a CORBA IDL compiler to 
generate the client-side stubs and server-side skeletons. A CORBA client can then invoke methods 
on the bridge object. 

The DCE-CORBA bridge can be used with standalone CORBA applications as clients or even 
with Web applications. In the case of Web applications, the CORBA client will be a Web browser 
with a Java applet embedded in the HTML page. The VisiBroker Gatekeeper is used to tunnel the 
HTTP requests (Inprise, 1998). 


6.2 Implementation and Results 

The count program was run for different configurations with and without the bridge for comparison. 
When running without the bridge, the program uses the DCE RPC mechanism in one case (DCE 
client, DCE server) and the CORBA ORB (CORBA client, CORBA server) in another. When the 
bridge is used, the client is a CORBA client and the server is a DCE server. The CORBA client 
accesses the bridge using the CORBA ORB and then the bridge invokes the DCE server using the 
RPC mechanism. 

The DCE-CORBA experiments were conducted using Solaris 2.5.1 running on UltraSPARC Ili 
machines with 333 MHz and 128 Mbytes of memory. The machines are connected by a 10Base-T 
Ethernet network. Several software tools were needed for this study, including: Transarc DCE 1.1 
for Solaris, VisiBroker for Java version 3.3, VisiBroker for C++ version 3.3, VisiBroker Gatekeeper, 
JDK 1.1.8 and GNU C and C++ compilers. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the results (the average round-trip time for invoking the increment method 
1000 times in milliseconds) of DCE-CORBA bridging for both DCE and OODCE, respectively, 
using different configurations. The DCE server was written in C while the OODCE server was 
written in C++. When a CORBA client talks to a CORBA server, both sides use the same language. 
All data were collected while the network (Ethernet) was idle. 


6.3 Observations 

The DCE timing results (Table 5) show that when the C++ CORBA client, bridge and DCE server 
are run on the same machine, the average time for the client to ping the server is 7.832 ms. This 
contrasts with an average time of 0.583 ms when a C++ CORBA client pings a C++ CORBA server. 
When a DCE client pings a DCE server, the average time was observed to be only 0.698 ms. 
Therefore, the extra overhead of around 7 ms incurred when connecting a CORBA client to the 
DCE server is attributable to the delay through the bridge. 

When the client pings the server running on another machine but without the bridge, the average 
time increases due to network overhead. In the case of aC++ CORBA client pinging a C++ CORBA 
server, the average time rises to 0.842 ms from 0.583 ms in the single machine case. In the case of 
a DCE client pinging a remote DCE server, the average time is 1.089 ms as compared to 0.698 ms 
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Table 6. Results of OODCE-CORBA Bridge 


in the single machine case. These results show that the CORBA communication (IIOP) is slightly 
faster than the DCE communication (RPC). 

When comparing the C++ CORBA client to the Java CORBA client, we found that the average 
time to ping the DCE server rises from 7.832 ms to 8.334 ms. This indicates that the Java 
implementation is somewhat slower than the C++ implementation. This is also indicated by the fact 
that the average ping time for a Java CORBA client to Java CORBA server is 1.472 ms as opposed 
to 0.583 ms for the equivalent C++ case. When a Java applet is used as the CORBA client, the 
performance is significantly lower. The average ping time for a Java applet client to a DCE server 
is 11.326 ms and is 4.373 ms for a Java applet client to a Java CORBA server. The extra delay for 
the applet client can be attributed to the VisiBroker Gatekeeper, which is used to tunnel the HTTP 
request to the server. 

The average times for a C++ CORBA client to ping a DCE server through the bridge and across 
the network range between 7.475 ms and 7.996 ms for the multiple machine configurations. 
Interestingly, these times are not much different from the value of 7.832 ms observed for the single 
machine case. This can be due to two reasons: 

1) The time to transmit over the network is a small fraction of the overall time to connect the 

client and server through the bridge and, 
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2) With the client running on one machine and server on another, the CPU workload on both 
machines is lower than the single machine case and this may offset some of the overhead 
incurred by using the network. 

Similarly, for the Java CORBA client to ping the DCE server, the average times range between 
7.569 ms and 8.271 ms for the multiple machine configurations compared to 8.334 ms for the single 
machine configuration. Java applications are known to be CPU intensive and hence, the second 
reason given above may be even more applicable to this situation. The average ping time for the 
Java applet and DCE server case increases from about 11 ms for the single machine case to over 28 
ms for two other configurations. The extra overhead is possibly due again to the VisiBroker 
Gatekeeper. 

The OODCE timing results (Table 6) show that the performance of the bridge with DCE or 
OODCE on the server side is about the same (within about 5% difference). This shows that OODCE 
does not add a major overhead to DCE. 


7. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In summary, the three bridges (Visual Edge ObjectBridge, IONA OrbixCOMet, and Inprise DCE- 
CORBA bridge) performed well using the two simple applications: count and BankATM. The 
BankATM application was used mainly to verify the proper operations of the bridges. Based on the 
results of the count program, ObjectBridge has a performance advantage over OrbixCOMet. 
However, due to the simplicity of the program, a more complex application should be employed to 
further verify this conclusion. Despite the performance issue, OrbixCOMet offers more bridging 
configurations and better documentation support. 

The overhead incurred in using the Inprise DCE-CORBA bridge is approximately a few 
milliseconds for various client/server configurations. This is an acceptable overhead when 
leveraging legacy applications implemented using DCE or OODCE. An existing DCE framework 
can be utilised without any modification to the server code or the deployed configuration. However, 
unlike the two DCOM-CORBA bridges, the DCE-CORBA bridge is a unidirectional and on- 
demand bridge. 

The three bridges performed reasonably well for the most common configurations (DCOM 
client with CORBA server and CORBA client with DCE server). The location of each bridge (close 
to the client, close to the server, or on a third machine) seems to have a little impact on the 
performance. In general, C++ implementations perform better than Java implementations and 
significantly better than Java applet implementations. 
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Testing applications involves the creation of test sets, their execution, management 
and adequacy assessment. An extensible framework, called RiOT, has been 
developed to allow the implementation of tools for test coverage measurement, test 
execution management and fault-based testing of distributed Java applications. Test 
coverage is measured in terms of elements covered in the interface description of an 
application’s components. Mutation operators for interface mutation analysis are 
proposed and their implementation described. Fault injection testing for the 
assessment of the application’s fault tolerance properties is made possible using the 
fault injection mechanism of the framework. An extension of the framework to allow 
test monitoring and control is described. The framework uses a hierarchical form of 
data communication between its different modules. The framework is designed to be 
scalable and easily extensible for future enhancements. 

Keywords: Distributed applications, fault injection testing, Java RMI, Jiro, 
mutation testing, software testing, test adequacy criteria, test coverage, test 
management. 


INTRODUCTION 

Current software applications are highly complex. They are usually large-scale, distributed and 
heterogeneous, and have complex requirements. These factors increase the complexity of testing 
such applications. The state-of-the-art in software testing has not been able to keep pace with the 
developments in new distributed application technologies. 

As part of a general testing process, a tester needs to develop test cases, execute them and 
observe failures. If there are failures, the cause is determined and necessary corrections are made. 
Given the infinite domain of inputs to an application, testing can never guarantee that the software 
is error free. At a practical level, testing is limited by the amount of resources available. Testing is 
only as good as the degree to which it “exercises”’ an application. A test suite that executes only a 
portion of an application with respect to a certain coverage domain, cannot be termed adequate with 
respect to that coverage domain. The effectiveness of testing performed is measured using a 
coverage metric (Zhu, Hall and May, 1997). 

A test set is defined to be adequate with respect to some coverage metric if the test cases cover 
all the elements in the domain for that particular coverage metric. For example, if a test set executes 
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all the statements in a program, then the test set is adequate with respect to the statement coverage 
domain. 


When an application is executed against a test set, the amount of coverage with respect to some 
domain can give an indication of the level of confidence in the tests being performed. This in turn 
determines the level of confidence in the tested product with respect to that coverage domain. Test 
adequacy criteria can also be used as stopping rules that determine when enough testing has been 
accomplished with respect to some coverage domain. 


1.1 Coverage domains and test adequacy criteria 

In this paper we identify a set of coverage domains for Java applications that can be used to define 
test adequacy criteria. We also describe a framework called RiOT, which can be used to measure 
these coverage metrics. RiOT stands for Rigorous Object Testing. We address the following issues 
that make testing of distributed applications challenging. 

1. The lifespan of these applications is long which leads to an enormous amount of generated 
test data. Collection, management and processing of this data is a difficult task. RiOT 
provides a hierarchical set of data collection modules so that normal activities performed by 
the components under test are not unduly delayed. 

2. Since applications have a large number of executing components, the adequacy criteria need to be 
scalable. In other words, with the addition of interfaces, the size of the coverage domain should 
not increase at a rate that makes it unmanageable for testing. In general, the larger the domains, 
the harder it is to develop test cases because of 1) the complexity involved, and 2) the number of 
test cases that are required. It is observed that certain adequacy criteria are difficult to satisfy 
because they require a large number of test cases. Given the resources available to the tester, it is 
not possible to develop and execute a large number of test cases. We define appropriate criteria 
that can be used for assessing the adequacy of distributed Java applications. These criteria are 
based on the descriptions of component interfaces instead of lower code level elements. We also 
define a fault-based criterion that uses a fault model based on interface descriptions. 

3. Measuring performance characteristics of the application is important for tuning the 
performance of the components in it. RiOT can collect profiling metrics, such as, 1) number 
of times each method was executed, 2) number of times each exception was raised, and 3) 
total time required for a method to execute, (average, maximum and minimum latency). 

Profiling provides insight into the areas of the code that are being exercised the most and the 

ones that are relatively under-utilised. Tests that are deficient with respect to method counts in 
important application areas can be modified to cover those areas more thoroughly. 


1.2 Interface mutation testing 

Using the interface description, we can define a fault-based testing strategy that creates mutants of 
original programs. This technique is based on mutation analysis as described by Demillo and Offutt 
(1991). Mutation operators model common programming errors and tests are developed to reveal 
these errors. We apply interface mutation analysis to assess the adequacy of test sets by requiring 
tests to distinguish mutants created using interface mutation operators. 


1.3 Fault injection testing 


Software applications used in environments critical to life and property need to have properties of 
high reliability, availability and fault tolerance. Such software applications usually have in-built 
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fault-handling or recovery modules. During system testing, faulty conditions are often not easily 
created and it is difficult to assess the fault tolerance of the applications. Fault injection testing is a 
technique that inserts faults into an application and ensures that the faults are triggered (Clark and 
Pradhan, 1995; Hsueh, Tsai and Iyer, 1997; Voas, 1999). Testers can then evaluate the quality of the 
fault recovery code. 

An appropriate fault model is needed for fault injection testing and developing tools that inject 
faults. Distributed Java applications have different failure modes that are not found in single 
programs. Deadlocks between processes, network disconnects or component failures could cause 
problems with other components. 

We describe a set of application-independent faults that can be injected in any distributed 
application. These “faults” simulate the effect of actual faults that may occur at the interfaces of the 
components. 


1.4 Test management 
A test management framework allows testers to visualise the entire application and obtain different 
dynamic views during testing. Views related to the dynamically changing architecture and tracing 
of method calls or messages between components or objects is useful for testers and maintainers. 
The framework should be able to handle large business applications. The impact on performance 
needs to be minimised. It is important to determine the requirements for data collection and analysis 
for an application. The architecture of the management system should be adequate to handle 
massive amounts of data collection without overloading the network and seriously affecting 
execution. It may be necessary to partition a large application’s domain that allows for ease of 
management without information overload. 

In the ideal case, the framework should be able to hook up with the application without requiring 
any extra effort. In most software development organisations users would prefer not to have to 
instrument and recompile code. Our goal is to have minimum “intrusion”’. 


1.5 Organisation of this paper 

The remainder of the paper is organised as follows. We describe the interface-based coverage 
metrics and associated test adequacy criteria in Section 2. Mutation operators are enumerated and 
the technique of interface mutation analysis is described in Section 3. The fault injection testing 
technique is explained in Section 4. Test monitoring and control is described in Section 5. The 
details of the operation of RiOT are given in Section 6. Finally, we summarise our work and outline 
directions for future work in Section 7. 


2. TEST COVERAGE CRITERIA 

For testing objects in applications, we assume that testers have already unit-tested individual 
methods. We are concerned with the testing of collections of objects that are present in server 
components. We identify coverage metrics defined on the basis of the interface exposed by a server 
component. A Java interface describes the signature of the methods and exceptions that can be 
thrown by the methods. The criteria that we propose are described in the following paragraphs. 


2.1 Method coverage 


A test set will lead to the execution of zero or more methods. A primary criterion of adequacy in 
testing a distributed application is invoking each method at least once. A test suite should exercise 
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all the methods available through the component’s interface. We do not include private or protected 
methods that may be defined in a class. The only methods that we consider are the public methods 
as defined in the interface. A test set is considered adequate with respect to method coverage if 
100% of the methods have been executed. We define method coverage at three levels. At the lowest 
level, the domain consists only of the methods defined in a single interface. At a higher level, we 
group the interfaces into a server component that implements the interfaces. Thus the coverage 
domain at this level is the union of all the methods in the interfaces implemented by the server 
component. At the highest level, we look at the union of all the methods defined in the interfaces of 
all the server components comprising the application. RiOT can measure coverage at all the three 
levels. At this point RiOT does not make a distinction between multiple instances of the same server 
component. 


2.2 Exception coverage 

It is a measure of the number of exceptions in an application that are raised when a test set is 
executed. A test set will lead to the execution of zero or more methods, which, in turn may raise 
zero or more exceptions. It is possible that more than one method can raise the same exception. The 
coverage domain of exceptions at the interface level consists of all the exceptions that can be raised 
by each and every method in that interface. A test set is adequate with respect to exception coverage 
if all the exceptions in that domain are raised as a result of some test in the test suite. At the 
component level, we group the interfaces into a server component that implements the interfaces. 
Thus the coverage domain at the component level is the union of all the exceptions that can be 
raised by methods in the interfaces implemented by the server component. At the highest level, we 
consider the union of all the exceptions defined in the interfaces of all the server components 
comprising the application. RiOT can measure coverage at all the three levels. 


2.3 Method sequence coverage 
A method sequence is a set of methods that are invoked one after the other in a definite order. A 
method sequence can be defined in at least two different ways. 

1. Same object: For every object, if we consider the sequences of methods that are invoked on 
it, we get a coverage domain of method sequences. 

2. Between objects: A different kind of sequence can be seen in collaboration and sequence 
diagrams in UML (UML, 2000) that show the interaction of several objects. There, a 
sequence is defined as a sequence of methods that are invoked by the set of interacting objects 
in response to one system operation. 

Based on the methods declared in the interfaces, one can obtain a coverage domain of method 
sequences by applying both definitions. The coverage domains obtained this way consist of valid 
sequences only. One can define several invalid sequences as well. For an empty stack, a push 
followed by a pop is valid but a pop before a push is invalid. For method sequence coverage, we 
only consider the valid sequences. 

Method sequence-based testing has been shown to be a powerful method for testing objects by 
Doong and Frankl (1994) in their work on testing Abstract Data Types. One problem with method 
sequence testing is that the total number of valid method sequences can be extremely large, possibly 
infinite, even for a small application. Hence achieving 100% method sequence coverage is an 
unrealistic task. A domain of method sequences is usually partitioned to make the size manageable. 
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2.4 Mutation score 

A test set that obtains 100% method and exception coverage is usually less effective than tests 
adequate with respect to coverage criteria based on the code itself (Ghosh and Mathur, 2000). 
Experiments have shown that control and dataflow-based criteria are superior to method and 
exception coverage, but may require more test cases. Mutation analysis (Mathur, 1994) is a testing 
technique that assesses the quality of test sets by examining whether the test data can distinguish a 
set of alternate programs (mutants) from the original program. Mutants are created by applying a 
set of plausible faults one by one to the original program. The faults that are applied model common 
errors made by programmers. The faults are applied using mutation operators. 

Suppose that there are M@ mutants created from a program out of which E are equivalent mutants, 
that is, they always produce the same output as the original program. If a test set is able to 
distinguish (kill) N mutants, then the mutation score is defined as 4, . A test suite is adequate if 
the mutation score is /. 

Delamaro, Maldonado and Mathur (1996) proposed the idea of interface mutation for 
integration testing. Baudry, Hanh, Jezequel and Traon (2000) describe a mutation-based approach 
for evaluating trustable components. Ghosh and Mathur (2000) proposed the idea of interface 
mutation for object-oriented testing as a means to exercise more program paths by using “mutated”’ 
values of the method parameters. Since the paths executed in a method may depend on the values 
of parameters, mutating them usually results in the execution of different paths. 


3. INTERFACE MUTATION ANALYSIS 
RiOT allows the tester to generate mutants by specifying a set of standard mutation operators that 
can be applied to different methods. If there are m mutation operators, and n methods in an interface 
with each method having p parameters, then the number of mutants is O(m * n * p). 
The following mutation operators mutate the parameters of methods defined in the interface. 
1. Increment a parameter by a constant (usually 1). This models off-by-one errors in the code 
where the parameter is used in some conditional evaluation in the server code. 
2. Decrement a parameter by a constant (usually 1). This also models off-by-one errors in the 
code where the parameter is used in some conditional evaluation in the server code. 
3. Swap parameters that have the same types. This models errors where a programmer passed 
parameters of the same type with a wrong order in the client code. 
4. Set parameter to a specific value. This is based on the traditional mutation operator where a 
variable is set to boundary values in the domain of the variable. 
5. Nullify references of objects being passed as parameters. This models errors where a null 
reference is not checked in the server code. 
We will extend the design of RiOT to allow definition of other mutation operators. For example, 
one may define operators for container objects that cause the state of the objects to change by 
adding or removing elements in a container. 


4. FAULT INJECTION TESTING 

We simulate faults in the connections between components and faulty states in objects. Examples 
of faulty connections would include delays in the communication or links being cut off altogether. 
Effects of such faults may be delays in the response time of an object. Similarly if we wish to 
investigate the effect of an overloaded server from a client’s perspective, we can introduce delays 
in the response time of a method call. 
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Since objects encapsulate data, it is not possible in most cases to access and alter their state 
attributes. Good programming practice precludes the availability of public attributes. Therefore, 
other means are required for putting objects in faulty states. Examples of faults introduced in objects 
could be: 

1. Container object faults: 

(a) Make it empty 
(b) Remove an element, may be randomly 
(c) Add an element (default new element, or a clone of existing element) 
(d) Introduce faulty states in the contained object 
2. Iterators over container objects: 
(a) Skip over elements 
3. Input/Output Streams or Readers: 
(a) Skip bytes or characters read or written 


5. TEST MONITORING AND CONTROL 

In addition to monitoring coverage, testers may wish to monitor and control states of objects. The 
state information is useful in debugging applications. Capabilities are needed to monitor the events 
that relate to changes in state. Mathur, Ghosh, Govindarajan and Sridharan (1999) describe a facility 
that lets testers define events. Similarly, testers need to be able to define control actions for certain 
events. Actions may be applied at several levels: application, component, interface or method. 
Control actions could be of the form start, suspend, wakeupor stop. For example, one 
may suspend all method calls to a certain component and then “wakeup” the component. We are 
working on several issues in the implementation of such a feature. Section 6 explains the 
infrastructure that will allow us to monitor and control components. 


6. Ri0T 
RiOT is a prototype implementation of a framework for testing distributed Java applications. RiOT 
provides the following features for testers. Testers can: 

1. Define the application under test in terms of its components, interfaces and machines where 
the application would be executed. This information is referred to as a Project configuration 
or simply Project. 

. Save the application configuration information so that it can retrieved for retesting. 

. Specify the coverage domains related to component interfaces. 

. Obtain a static hierarchical view of components, interfaces, methods and exceptions. 

. Obtain coverage and profiling information about the methods and exception at the three levels 
in the hierarchy. 

. Perform interface mutation testing. 

. Perform fault injection testing. 

. Invoke different method sequences on the components. 

. Monitor and control the state of the components and objects in a component. 

RiOT has been developed using Java. The communication architecture of RiOT has been 
implemented using Java RMI. The interceptors use Dynamic Proxies available in the JDK1.3. The 
monitoring and controlling mechanism is implemented using Jiro. Figure | shows the architecture 
of RiOT. 
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Figure 1: RiOT Architecture 
The design of the RiOT follows a three-tiered architecture. The top tier consists of the GUI 
which allows a user to interact with RiOT. The second tier consists of five packages which form the 
main application logic for RiOT: 1) data controller package, 2) data processor package, 3) coverage 
package, 4) state package, and 5) mutation and fault library. The third tier consists of persistent 
storage. 
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6.1 Data controller package 

The Data Controller package contains a Data Controller that is responsible for receiving requests 
from the GUI and taking appropriate actions. The Data Controller creates an instance of the 
Coverage Processor and the Global Monitor. 

The Data Controller takes the information about the Project entered by the tester on the GUI and 
passes it to the Reflect Processor in the Data Processor package. The Data Controller controls the 
flow of data from the Global Monitor in the Coverage package to the Coverage Processor in the 
Data Processor package, and from the Coverage Processor back to the GUI. The Data Controller 
updates the data displayed on the GUI after a specified time interval. It also processes “on-demand”’ 
requests for updates via the refresh buttons on the GUI. 


6.2 Data processor package 
The Data Processor Package has the Coverage Processor, the Reflect Processor and the State 
Processor. The project information is directly passed to the Reflect Processor from the GUI. The 
Reflect Processor uses Java’s reflection mechanism to extract the names of the public methods 
exposed by the interfaces, their parameters, and their corresponding exception names. This 
information is sent back to the GUI via the Data Controller to display the different constituents of 
the project in a tree, and also for mutation analysis. 

The Reflect Processor creates an internal hierarchical representation of the project data which is 
passed to the Coverage Processor. The Reflect Processor is responsible for storing project 
information into persistent storage so that it can be retrieved in case the same project is needed for 
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retesting. The coverage and profiling information of the methods and exceptions is accumulated by 
the Global Monitor and conveyed to the Coverage Processor via Data Controller. The Coverage 
Processor is responsible for calculating the following statistics for the various observation levels: 

1. Names of methods and exceptions covered at the interface, component or project level. From 
this information, coverage information at different levels is calculated. 

2. Number of times a particular method or exception is covered and average, maximum and 
minimum method execution latency. This profiling information is only available at the 
interface level. 

3. Time when a particular exception is raised. 

All observations and calculations are returned to the GUI via the Data Controller package for 

display in pie charts, bar charts or lists. 

The State Processor gets the state information regarding the components from the global 

controller. It processes this information and stores it on persistent storage. It also conveys the 
processed information to the Global Controller which sends it to the GUI for display. 


6.3 Coverage package 
The Coverage Package is responsible for accumulating coverage and profiling information about 
methods and exceptions collected from the interceptors of different components. This package 
consists of a Global Monitor, Machine Monitor and Interceptors. The communication link between 
them has been implemented using Java RMI to facilitate data flow between components distributed 
on different machines. 
6.3.1 Global monitor 
During the set-up of the project, the tester specifies the machines on which the Machine Monitors 
are to be started. This information is passed to the Global Monitor via the Data Controller. The 
Global Monitor creates instances of the Machine monitors and registers each with the RMI registry. 
During testing, the Data Controller prompts the Global Monitor for coverage information after a 
specified interval of time or whenever the tester specifically asks for an update. In response, the 
Global Monitor looks up each Machine Monitor. It obtains data regarding coverage and profiling 
information of methods and exceptions from each Machine Monitor. The data obtained from all the 
Machine Monitors is then passed to the Data Processor via the Data Controller. 
6.3.2 Machine monitors 
These monitors accumulate coverage and profiling data from of all the components that reside on 
the same host. The data collected by the Machine Monitors is updated by the interceptors of the 
components. Upon request by the Global Monitor, this data is passed to it for inclusion in the global 
data containers. 
6.3.3 Interceptors 
To find coverage information, we need to know which methods were invoked and which exceptions 
were thrown. We can determine when a method was invoked if we are able to intercept that method 
call. For applications built using CORBA, interceptors are available to intercept the calls either at 
the client side or at the server component side (Vogel and Duddy, 1998). Since RMI does not have 
an interceptor-like mechanism, we use dynamic proxies provided in the JDOK1.3 reflection API to 
implement a similar interception mechanism. Figure 2 shows how dynamic proxies can intercept a 
method call. 

A proxy is a surrogate or delegate for a component. All method calls to a component are passed 
through the proxy. Each proxy instance has an associated invocation handler. When a client invokes 
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Figure 2: Method Call Interception 


a method call on the component, the call is sent to the proxy of the respective component. The proxy 
in turn dispatches the call to the invoke method of the invocation handler. The test client that is 
interested in a component, first looks up the component using RMI and gets a reference to the 
component. Using this reference the client creates an instance of a dynamic proxy and then invokes 
the method on the proxy instead of the reference returned by RMI. The proxy directs the calls to the 
invoke method of the invocation handler, which in turn directs them to the actual component. The 
proxy and invocation handler operate in the client address space. 

On each host there are Machine Monitors which log information about method calls invoked and 
exceptions thrown by the components that reside on that host. The invocation handler looks up the 
Machine Monitor of the host where it resides. The data collected by the invocation handler is logged 
by the Machine Monitor and ultimately collected by the Global Monitor. 

In the invoke method of the invocation handler we extract the following information regarding 
the method call: 

1. Component, interface and method names of the call. 

2. Time when the method call was invoked and when it returned. 

Exceptions that are thrown in response to the remote method invocation on the component are 
caught by the invocation handler. The following information regarding the exception is extracted 
and logged in the Machine Monitor. 

1. Component, interface and method name that raised the exception. 

2. The name of the exception thrown. 

3. The time when the exception was thrown. 

Our communication mechanism eases the dependence of the Interceptors on one Global 
Monitor. In case all the Interceptors communicated with a single Global Monitor, it would get 
overburdened. This would cause delays in the Global Monitors’ response to the Interceptors. To 
avoid this situation, the Interceptors communicate with the Machine Monitors. Since there is one 
Machine Monitor for each machine, it is less likely to be overwhelmed and will respond faster to 
the Interceptors. Hence, the delegation of communication tasks to the machine monitors results in 
better performance. 


6.4 Mutation and fault library 

Mutation testing is done at the method level. The tester selects the methods and the mutation 
operators to be applied. This information consists of the component name, interface name, method 
name, mutation operator, the index (or indices) of parameters and any specific value to be used for 
the mutation. The information provided is passed to all the Machine monitors which forward the 
necessary information to the interceptors. The interceptors have access to a mutation operator 
library. When a method call that is supposed to be mutated appears at the interceptor, the parameter 
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Figure 3: Interface Mutation in RiOT 


array is passed to the mutation library along with the mutation operator information. The parameter 
array is changed appropriately and then propagated back to the Invocation Handler. The change in 
one or more parameters causes the mutation to occur. The mutation library can be easily extended 
to apply more operators. Figure 3 illustrates how the parameters are mutated. 

Fault injection is applied in exactly the same manner. The fault library includes Fault classes 
such as delays. Work is in progress to include other fault types. 


6.5 State package 

The State Package has been designed but not fully implemented. The State Package comprises the 
Global Controller, various Domain Controllers and Management Facades. The tester specifies the 
components to be monitored and also how to change the state of the components. This information 
is sent from the GUI to the Global Controller. The Global Controller checks the domain name in 
which the targeted component resides and forwards the state change request to the Domain 
Controller of that particular domain. The request can be of two types: 

1. To get the state information of a component. 

2. To change the state of a component. 

The Global Controller gathers information regarding states of components and the entire 
application and sends it to the State Processor. The State Processor processes the information, stores 
it in persistent storage, and passes the processed information to the Global Controller. The Global 
Controller sends the appropriate information to the GUI for display. Under a Global Controller, 
there may be several Domain Controllers. 

A domain is a subsection of the entire distributed application. Jiro requires dividing a large 
application into domains for ease of management. The Domain Controller is responsible for 
maintaining state information about all the Components in that particular domain. In response to a 
state information request, it sends the information to the Global Controller, which in turn sends it 
to the State Processor. 

If the request is to change the state of the component, the domain controller configures the 
Management Facade of the target component so that the Management Facade alters the state of the 
component as desired by the tester. 
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6.5.1 Management facade and the event service 

The Management Facade is a manifestation of the Federated Beans Architecture (Sun Microsystems 
2001a, 2001b). The facade acts as an interface to the components. Management Facades are 
employed by RiOT to monitor and control the state of components. RiOT leverages Jiro’s event 
service for monitoring. An event service is a collection of topics. 

The event source post events to a particular topic, which in turn delivers the event to the event 
subscribers. For each event source, there is a corresponding topic to which the event is posted. For 
a component C there is a topic T such that all the events corresponding to the state change of 
component C are posted to topic T. Topic T in turn delivers the event to the subscriber of that topic. 
An event is an object that contains information about some object’s state change that other objects 
are interested in knowing. The subscriber objects need to subscribe for a particular topic with the 
event service via a lease. The lease is only valid for some period of time and needs to be renewed 
after that period is over. There is one event service in each domain. An event service in one domain 
can be a subscriber to an event service of some other domain. This allows an event to be propagated 
between the event services of different domains. 

Figure 4 describes how we plan to use the Jiro event service. Whenever the state of a component 
C;, changes, it notifies its corresponding management facade MF\,. MF,, generates an event object 
and posts it to a topic 7;,. 7,, posts the event to the Domain Controller DC, of the domain in which 
the component resides. The Domain Controller is a subscriber to all the topics of the event service 
in that domain. Hence all the events generated by the Components in that domain are delivered to 
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Figure 4: Using Jiro’s Event Service 


There is also a T, corresponding to each of the Domain Controllers. The Global Controller 
subscribes to each of these domain topics. Whenever an event is delivered to a Domain Controller, 
it posts the event to the domain topic of that domain. All the domain topics in turn deliver the events 
to the Global Controller. When the event reaches the Global Controller it extracts information 
regarding the name, domain and state change of the source component which generated the event. 
This information is then passed on to the State Processor. 

6.5.2 Controlling States of Components 
When the tester makes a request to change the state of a component, the request is delivered to the 
Global Controller. It forwards the request to the Domain Controller of the domain in which the 
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target Component resides. The Domain Controller directs the Management Facade of the target 
component to change the state of the component as desired by the tester. 


6.6 Storage 

The third tier of RiOT’s architecture consists of persistent storage facilities including a database and 
flat files. Information regarding the project set up is saved in a flat file. Coverage related 
information is stored in a DBMS. 


7. SUMMARY AND FUTURE WORK 

This paper listed the issues in testing distributed applications that were addressed by RiOT. Test 
adequacy criteria based on elements in the description of Java interfaces of objects were defined. 
The criteria are based on method, exception, method sequence coverage and interface mutation 
score. RiOT’s coverage measurement and fault-based testing techniques were described. The fault- 
based techniques are interface mutation analysis and fault injection testing applied to distributed 
Java applications. A set of mutation operators and a set of generic faults that can be injected were 
defined. 

RiOT can be easily extended to add new functionality. This is possible because of the 
communication hierarchy, the dynamic proxy mechanisms used, and the components used to 
perform management. One can always define new coverage domains based on the interface. The 
monitoring framework will be able to collect the new coverage metrics. New mutation operators 
and faults can be easily added to the mutation library as long as the operators and faults are based 
on the interface description. Once RiOT has the capability of defining new states, one will be able 
to add monitors and controllers using the state package to manage these states. 

RiOT is a research prototype that will be used to empirically evaluate the effectiveness of the 
proposed coverage criteria and fault-based testing techniques. An evaluation of the criteria will give 
guidance to testers in selecting appropriate criteria based on resources available and the criticality 
of the application. Work also needs to be done to identify appropriate method sequences. Sequence 
coverage is one coverage domain that is unlikely to be scalable. However, tests using sequence 
coverage criteria are more likely to reveal errors. Empirical studies of these criteria needs to be done 
for different application domains. The effectiveness of the criteria on asynchronous and concurrent 
execution needs to be evaluated. 

The framework will be enhanced to allow the injection of arbitrary faults that are possibly 
application dependent. More mutation operators based on the types of objects will be implemented. 
The state control mechanism needs to be implemented and work needs to be done to define more 
states in addition to the ones mentioned in this paper. 
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Trace files have long been used to assist correctness debugging and performance 
debugging of parallel programs. With the advent of implementations of the Message 
Passing Interface (MPI) standard, parallel and distributed computing has become 
more common, and thus the need for quality debugging tools has increased. It is 
important that trace file formats be extensible, flexible, and architecturally 
independent, the latter particularly if analysis is performed on a different platform 
to that which generated the trace. In this paper we propose a set of requirements for 
MPI-based trace libraries, and present a preliminary trace library, tracempi. An 
important contribution is that this trace format uses the Extensible Markup 
Language (XML), and XML Schema. By doing so, it is architecturally independent, 
well defined, and easily extended. 

Keywords: MPI, parallel program debugging, XML, trace files 

CR Categories: D.1.3 [Concurrent Programming], D.2.5 [Testing and Debugging] 


1 INTRODUCTION 

By drawing upon multiple processors concurrently, parallel and distributed processing allows us to 
address computationally intensive tasks for which the use of a single processor is considered 
inadequate. Some application domains, such as weather forecasting and climate research, demand 
the power afforded by parallel and distributed processing. Finer grained tasks, such as parallel 
matrix manipulations and parallel sorting, serve as an important basis for more complicated parallel 
programs. Across many levels of computing, parallel and distributed processing is an important 
asset. 

With the advent of popular message passing environments such as the Parallel Virtual Machine 
(PVM) (Geist, Beguelin, Dongarra, Jiang, Manchek, and Sunderam, 1994), the Message Passing 
Interface (MPI) standard (Message Passing Interface Forum, 1995), and later MPI-2 (Message 
Passing Interface Forum, 1997), parallel programming has become increasingly standardised and 
portable. Implementations of MPI exist for architectures ranging from dedicated supercomputers 
through loosely connected networks of heterogeneous workstations. Parallel programming has 
become increasingly accessible and thereby increasingly popular. 

However, designing and debugging parallel programs remains difficult. Poorly designed parallel 
programs perform sub-optimally and, compared to sequential programs, are more difficult to code, 
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more error prone, and harder to debug. The problem with parallel programming is the added 
difficulty of understanding and assimilating the expected and actual behaviour of multiple 
interacting processes. 

Debugging parallel programs is notoriously difficult, for reasons that are well known, well- 
understood, and very difficult to address (McDowell and Helmbold, 1989). Unlike most sequential 
programs, debugging usually has two meanings when referring to parallel programs: correctness 
debugging, and performance debugging. Correctness debugging, often the only debugging applied 
to sequential programs, is the identification and correction of semantic errors. Performance 
debugging refers to the identification and improvement of aspects of the program that cause it to 
perform sub-optimally. It is usually necessary to perform correctness debugging prior to 
performance debugging. 

Whilst various techniques can be applied to parallel program debugging, performance 
debugging invariably involves some form of tracing. Tracing parallel program execution involves 
logging accesses to parallel library routines, in particular those involving inter-process 
communication. For performance debugging, additional log data is often routinely accumulated, 
such as records of processor utilisation and memory usage. Whilst traces can be analysed during 
execution, they are typically stored on disk for post-mortem analysis. Trace files are used for 
performance analysis in a number of ways, including statistically, visually, and even for 
performance prediction. 

Program traces are also used for correctness debugging. The complexity of parallel programs is 
mostly due to inter-process communication. Tracing is a manner of observing this inter-process 
interaction. With sufficient data trace files can be used to replay programs (Ronsse, De Bosschere, 
and Chassin de Kergommeaux, 2000) in order to force repeatable behaviour, or they could be 
analysed for logical errors (Kranzlmiiller, 2000), such as isolated receive events, or error-prone 
nondeterministic behaviour. 

As trace files can be helpful in so many ways, they are a valuable asset to the parallel 
programmer. The main drawback with trace files is that they can be very large. Trace files are 
usually analysed via additional software, which runs external to, and often after the termination of, 
the parallel program being considered. 

To assist trace library development, the MPI standard includes a profiling interface that enables 
developers to neatly construct portable trace (or profiling) libraries. Consequently there are many 
MPI trace libraries, although not all use the recommended profiling interface. Most libraries are 
only appropriate for performance analysis since they expect clean program termination, and choose 
not to trace information useful for correctness debugging. 

Moreover, existing trace libraries usually use custom trace file formats, with custom syntaxes 
that are not always well documented. Consequently, often only programs developed in conjunction 
with the trace library actually use that trace library. Whilst custom formats introduce some 
efficiencies, they often do so by sacrificing extensibility and usability. Furthermore, existing trace 
libraries are custom developed for specific problem domains, and thus implement only subsets of 
the possible functionality that full tracing can offer. 

This paper outlines the fundamental features that trace libraries should offer in order to support 
both correctness and performance debugging. It then presents a new MPI trace library, tracempi, 
which represents a partial fulfilment of the trace library requirements. A significant part of this 
research involves the decision to adopt XML (the Extensible Markup Language) (Bray, Paoli, 
Sperberg-McQueen, and Maler, 2000) and XML Schema (Fallside, 2001) as the trace file format. 
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XML is a portable, well-understood, well-supported, meta-markup language used in industries 
ranging from aeronautics and physics to hospitality and travel. 

In addition, it is also important that the tracing of all possible data be allowed. Tracing 
everything has the affect of not constraining one’s view on how debugging should be performed. 
Without a restriction on the available data, there is no restriction on what a developer can choose 
to do with it. Moreover, by using XML, the infrastructure for parsing a trace is already there. 
These factors will encourage developers to develop their own tools that employ this format, and 
thus encourage the growth of a diverse family of trace file based visualisers, debuggers, and 
analysers. 

In the next section some existing trace libraries for MPI are described, followed in Section 3 by 
a discussion of the general requirements that trace libraries should satisfy. In Section 4 the 
advantage of using XML and XML Schema is described, and then, in Section 5, the XML-based 
trace library tracempi is presented. Finally, Section 6 concludes this paper. 


2 RELATED WORK 

In this section we describe parallel programming environments that include MPI trace libraries. 
Most existing libraries are purely intended for performance-based debugging, thus limiting their use 
with respect to correctness debugging. We first describe trace libraries belonging to environments 


that are still under development. The development of most of the environments discussed began in 
the early 1990s. 


2.1 mpich 

The mpich implementation of MPI (Gropp, Lusk, Doss, and Skjellum, 1996), under continued 
development at the Laboratory for Advanced Numerical Software (Mathematics and Computer 
Science Division, Argonne National Laboratory), ships with three distinct profiling libraries, ALOG, 
CLOG, and SLOG. The ALOG format is an ASCII text format, CLOG is a binary (smaller), more 
flexible, updated version of ALOG, and SLOG is a scalable format designed such that the correct 
graphical display of traces does not require reading entire files (which may be very large). These 
libraries use the MPI profiling interface. SLOG actually consists of two different formats, SLOG-1 
(state-based logging format), and SLOG-2 (drawable-based logging format). SLOG—2 is a project 
under development. 

Since they are used for performance analysis only, correct trace files are often not produced if 
program failure occurs during tracing. Jumpshot-2 (Zaki, Lusk, Gropp, and Swider, 1999) and 
upshot (Herrarte and Lusk, 1991), both shipped with mpich, use CLOG and ALOG trace files 
respectively. 


2.2  Vampir 
Vampir (Visualisation and Analysis of MPI Programs) (Nagel, Arnold, Weber, Hoppe, and 
Solchenbach, 1996) is a popular commercial tool developed by Pallas which is designed to provide 
versatile performance visualisation and analysis of MPI programs. Vampir reads trace files 
generated by Vampirtrace. Vampirtrace is designed to incur low overhead, and uses the MPI 
profiling interface. 

At present Vampirtrace does not produce complete trace files if processes do not terminate 
normally, although a future release is planned to change this (Werner Krotz-Vogel, private 
communication). 
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2.3 Monitoring and Debugging Environment (MAD) 

MAD (Kranzlmiiller, Grabner, and Volkert, 1997) is an ongoing project at the Department for 
Graphics and Parallel Processing at Johannes Kepler University, Linz, Austria. It is designed to be 
an environment that assists the user in both error detection and performance tuning. 

The Event Monitoring Utility (EMU) is the component responsible for trace file generation. Of 
the trace libraries discussed, it is the only library designed for both correctness and performance 
debugging. ATEMPT (A Tool for Event ManiPulaTion), also a part of MAD, is the visualisation tool 
used to apply both correctness and performance analysis techniques to trace files generated by 
EMU. 

EMU traces only the necessary data for ATEMPT, including logical clock information, source 
code line numbers and file names, and timestamps. Trace events are also buffered, where the 
detection of abnormal program termination causes the buffers to be written to disk. 


2.4 MPICL 
MPICL, developed by Patrick H. Worley at Oak Ridge National Laboratory, is an MPI extension to 
the Portable Instrumented Communication Library (PICL) (Worley, 1992). PICL is a library that 
provides a message-passing interface on a variety of multiprocessors. PICL programs produce 
timestamped trace data, including processor busy/idle times, and simple user defined events. 
MPICL trace data uses the same ASCII text format as PICL, but is extended to handle the additional 
MPI routines. 

MPICL trace files are displayed by the performance analysis program ParaGraph (Heath and 
Etheridge, 1991). MPICL is designed for performance analysis, and does not output traces reliably 
in the event of program failure. MPICL uses the MPI profiling interface, and is still being extended. 


2.5 Pablo Performance Analysis Environment 

The Pablo Research Group, a part of the Department of Computer Science at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, is actively developing tools for the performance analysis of parallel 
programs. One tool under active development is SvPablo (De Rose and Reed, 1999). As part of its 
functionality, SvPablo performance browsing involves correlating performance data against 
program source code. This performance data is stored in the Self-Defining Data Format (SDDF) 
(Aydt, 1992). 

SDDF is a specification for a generic data file format. Prior to any particular data record instance 
occurring, a definition of the format of that data record (the data record descriptor) must first appear, 
so that subsequent parsing of data record instances can be handled. Thus it is up to the developer to 
decide what types of data records appear, whilst still being able to work with a well defined data 
file format. SDDF files can be in either an ASCII format (portable), or a binary format (not 
guaranteed to be portable). The SDDF format has been adopted as the standard PVM trace file 
syntax (Kohl and Geist, 1996). 

One of the Pablo tools is an SDDF-based trace generator for MPI programs. It employs the 
profiling interface, and as with most performance analysis based trace libraries, events are buffered 
in memory prior to being written to disk. 


2.6 Automated Instrumentation and Monitoring System (AIMS) 


AIMS (Yan, Sarrukai, and Mehra, 1995) was developed at the NASA Ames Research Center under 
the sponsorship of the US High Performance Computing and Communication Program. The goal of 
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the project was to provide a suite of software tools for the measurement and analysis of the 
performance of Fortran and C message-passing programs using the NX, PVM, or MPI 
communication libraries. The AIMS project has been inactive for several years. 

As part of the AIMS software suite, xinstrument, monitor, and (optionally) pc are used 
in conjunction to generate trace files that are analysed post-mortem by AIMS’s visualisation and 
analysis toolkit. 

The xinstrument tool is responsible for instrumenting source code prior to compilation and 
linking against the monitor library, which is responsible for the actual tracing. During execution, 
trace events are buffered, and only written to disk either at the conclusion of the program, or when 
buffer space is exceeded. The pc utility is used (post-mortem) to compensate for timing 
perturbations introduced by tracing. 


2.7 Annai 

The Annai integrated tool environment (Wylie and Endo, 1996), developed as part of the Joint 
CSCS/NEC Collaboration in Parallel Processing, includes tools for parallelisation, debugging, and 
performance monitoring and analysis of High Performance Fortran and MPI programs. The Annai 
tool environment has not been in development for several years. 

The Performance Monitor and Analyser (PMA) is responsible for trace generation and 
performance analysis. Since it is designed for performance analysis, trace files are incomplete if 
processes fail during execution. PMA provides libraries to collect details of message transfers, 
execution of program routines and loops, memory utilisation, and other parallelisation and 
monitoring overheads. 


3 GENERAL TRACE LIBRARY REQUIREMENTS 

Despite extensive research into parallel program debugging techniques that employ trace data 
analysis, most MPI trace libraries target specific applications. Consequently there is a lack of 
general-purpose trace libraries. 

In this section we identify the basic functionality that general-purpose trace libraries should 
provide. Although our research focuses on MPI, most concepts apply to any parallel programming 
environment. Whilst discussion concentrates on post-mortem trace collection, collecting trace data 
at run-time does not significantly affect the described functionality. 

We note that some requirements are discussed only in broad terms, as they are difficult to 
specify, and that some requirements are not completely compatible with other requirements. 


Ease of use 
As most users expect software tools to provide results quickly, they are generally unwilling to 
invest time learning their use. Consequently, the effort required to obtain trace files should be 
minimal. In particular, trace libraries should require only minimal code changes to the application 
program, and should have a simple interface. The MPI profiling interface is known to be useful in 
this regard. 


Minimisation of intrusion 

All trace libraries must minimise program intrusion in order to minimise the probe effect, a 
particularly important issue for non-deterministic parallel programs (McDowell and Helmbold, 
1989). Trace libraries cannot change program semantics, and should introduce only minimal 
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overhead. Instead, as much work as possible should be deferred until trace collection, such as 
determining globally unique communicator identifiers. 

Usually frequent disk I/O is responsible for most intrusion. To alleviate this, trace events are 
often buffered in memory, and only written to temporary disk storage when necessary. Therefore, 
instead of writing in many small bursts, a smaller number of larger disk writes occur, which may 
allow the operating system to perform them more efficiently. Ideally the internal buffer size is large 
enough such that only one disk write is needed (at the conclusion of tracing), although for long 
running programs this is unlikely to be possible. However, whilst performing infrequent but large 
disk writes is generally preferred to the low but constant overhead introduced by frequent small 
writes, it is arguable that in some cases that the infrequent large writes may cause an apparent 
greater degree of intrusion. 


Consistent trace generation 

To be useful for correctness debugging, traces must be complete through to (abnormal or 
otherwise) program termination. Consequently, if trace events are buffered in memory, they must 
be written to disk prior to program completion regardless of the circumstances. This will usually 
involve catching a signal in the instance of abnormal program termination. 

However, whilst catching signals and writing trace buffers upon detection of abnormal program 
termination is usually sufficient, it is insufficient when traced programs perform illegal memory 
accesses, in which case the trace buffers themselves could be corrupted. Therefore, the option of not 
buffering trace data in memory must be provided. Errors such as abnormal program termination 
should be indicated in the trace. 


Configurable trace generation 

It should be possible to disable trace data generation for individual MPI routines, for trace library 
features that are not always relevant, and for other trace library functionality that may incur a 
significant overhead of any form. 

However, some trace data must always be generated, such as communicator creation and 
datatype creation information. No trace data should be absent if doing so compromises trace file 
integrity. For example, if communicator creation data is absent, determining which processes are 
expected to participate in collective operations is not possible. 


Configurable trace collection 

At times the user may be unsure what level of detail they require, so they may choose to trace 
everything possible, but wish not to analyse it all immediately. To support this, the trace collection 
utility should retrieve only the desired level of detail. Should this prove insufficient, the user 
should be able to re-collect the data at an increased level of detail without having to retrace the 
program. 

For example, a user will often choose to retrieve only communication-related events. However, 
program errors may at times originate due to the incorrect use of non-communication routines. If a 
user is unsure what the cause is in advance, but the program is long running, it is beneficial to 
generate the trace only once, and it is convenient to restrict initial attention to those aspects of the 
program most likely in error, that is the communication-related aspects. However, the option is open 
to repeat trace collection in greater detail should doing so prove necessary. 
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Detailed trace data 
Existing libraries do not trace all possible data. However, whilst it is easy to discard data, it is 
impossible to retrieve it. Thus, the option of tracing everything should remain available. For exam- 
ple, it should be possible to trace all entry and exit parameters to all MPI routines, report the 
addresses of pointer arguments, return codes, buffer addresses, and to some level of detail the 
contents of buffers. 

Via the profiling interface it is a simple matter to disable the tracing of data that the user 
considers mundane, or when intrusion is an issue. 


Tracing overhead 
Each trace event should be accompanied by a value indicating the time consumed by the trace 
library in generating that trace data. 


Clock synchronisation 
Trace events should be accompanied by an associated entry and exit time. The times reported by 
the different processes should be synchronised as accurately as possible. 


Source code reference 
The associated source code line number and file name should accompany trace events where the 
compiler permits it. 


Partially ordered logical clocks 

Partially ordered logical clocks (Fidge, 1996) are useful with respect to correctness debugging, 
Where, for example, they assist in determining actual event orderings (where clock skew 
adjustment is inadequate) and can be used to enumerate alternate possible event orderings. 


Flexible trace format 

It is very important that the trace file format be architecturally independent, flexible, and well 
defined. Moreover, since the requirements of all developers are too difficult to predict, the ability 
of the trace format to adapt to new requirements is particularly important. 


Multiple trace files 

Whilst most trace libraries store traces in a single file, this is unwieldy for large traces, particularly 
if only the events at the end of execution are of interest. Instead, it should be possible to represent 
the trace either as a single file, or across multiple (mostly autonomous) files. The trace should be 
split into multiple files based upon time, ideally according to a “happens before” relationship, 
although this may not always be feasible. 


4 THE ROLE OF XML AND XML SCHEMA 

XML is a meta-markup language used in many modern areas of computing to represent data both 
for storage and as a medium for communicating information between programs. XML provides a 
well defined markup syntax that specifies how and where items such as tags and elements appear. 
However, XML does not pre-specify what elements and tags appear, as these are specified by the 
program. 
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XML documents are custom-designed to suit the target application. It is the responsibility of the 
target application reading an XML document to apply semantic meaning to the data contained 
within. 

XML is clearly specified, well structured, architecturally independent, and human readable. 
Moreover, XML is becoming increasingly well supported on a variety of architectures, with 
libraries to read and manipulate XML documents becoming increasingly common for an increasing 
range of programming languages. 

XML is an entirely suitable syntax for parallel program traces. It is very general, capable of 
handling more demanding requirements than just trace data, it can be extended for unforeseeable 
future uses with relative ease, and third-party developers wishing to interpret XML-based trace files 
can do so using existing standard XML manipulation libraries. 

XML satisfies the flexible trace format requirement that we make of trace libraries. In addition, 
XML documents can also contain comments, and processing instructions that target specific 
applications. Moreover, since XML is so flexible, it is also suited to dividing a trace into multiple 
files — for example, we could specify an index file such that it contains some basic trace 
information, with references to other trace file fragments. 

The use of XML Schema can further specify the content and markup of XML documents. An 
XML Schema is used to specify the allowed content and structure of an XML file. When an XML 
file indicates it is using a schema, it indicates it conforms to the definitions within that schema. 
Schemas indicate what tags and elements, and their frequency, are allowed in correspondingly valid 
XML documents. Essentially, using schemas we can specify what events can occur in trace files, 
the data that must accompany the occurrence of each event, and the datatypes of the accompanying 
data. For example, a schema for an MPI trace file could specify that a time attribute is associated 
with a FinalizeEntry element, and that it is of the double datatype. 

A schema-aware XML parser relieves applications from checking the content of XML files. In 
the context of using XML as a trace file format, applications using schema-aware parsers need not 
ensure elements are valid trace elements, and that traced parameters are of the correct type, as that 
is the schema-aware parser’s responsibility. However, applications may wish to check that 
processes are, for example, still passing correct values to MPI routines. 

Moreover, schemas are not limited to basic datatypes such as integers, doubles, and lists of 
integers. For example, with respect to MPI, we can indicate that traced parameters indicating 
message source ranks could appear as one of the following: a basic integer, the enumerated value 
MPI ANY SOURCE, or the enumerated value MPI_PROC_NULL. This has the effect of increasing 
the readability of trace files. 

In addition, XML schemas are themselves human readable XML files. Their specification also 
makes them somewhat self-documenting; it is fairly clear what the content of conforming trace files 
can be. 

XML Schema also facilitates extensibility. It is a simple matter for third-party developers to add 
definitions to an XML Schema, and doing so would not adversely affect earlier schema conforming 
XML files. Applications unaware of the new data can choose to discard it. 

Although XML is not the most space efficient means of storing large amounts of data on disk, 
it is becoming one of the most accepted means of doing so. In particular, using XML as a trace file 
format would encourage third party developers to use it. The next section gives some example XML 
and XML Schema. 
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5 THE tracempi LIBRARY 

To realise our trace library requirements, we are developing tracempi, an XML-based trace 
library for MPI programs, with the expectation to support tracing of all MPI 1.2 API routines in the 
C programming language, and later Fortran. The tracempi library consists of a trace generation 
component (where temporary binary trace data is written), and a trace collection component 
(where the binary data is read and output as XML). 

Since tracempi uses the MPI profiling interface, to configure their program for a standard 
trace the user need only link it with tracempi without any code modification. This is because, as 
the MPI standard requests, tracing is at the default level after MPI Init has been called. Greater 
control of tracempi is afforded via calls to MPI _Pcontrol using appropriate definitions 
obtained through the inclusion of a header file. MPI_Pcontrol is a routine specified by the MPI 
standard specifically for the purpose of providing a mechanism whereby the user can interface with 
profiling packages. In the absence of a profiling package, MPI_Pcontrol is a null routine. 

The tracempi library has been successfully tested on a number of MPI programs. 


5.1 Trace generation 
After the program has been linked with the tracempi library, it is executed in the normal 
manner. During execution, trace data is written to temporary disk storage at each processing node. 
This data is written as raw binary data to minimise file size and processing overhead, and thus 
minimise trace generation overhead. 

The temporary storage of binary data is not expected to be analysed by third-party tools or the 
user, as it is only intended for use by the tracempi library. 


5.2 Trace collection 
After either successful or unsuccessful program termination, the user must run the trace collection 
program collect, itself an MPI program. During execution, collect reads each of the 
temporary binary trace files, amalgamates and sorts the trace events, and generates the target XML 
trace file. 

By collecting the trace data subsequent to program execution, intrusion is minimised. The 
alternative, in which the trace is collected in user space prior to program termination, is subject to 
failure if the MPI subsystem fails due to program error. 


5.3. Trace format 
We have defined a preliminary XML Schema against which tracempi traces are valid. 

For every MPI 1.2 API function there is a corresponding entry and exit event in the schema, as 
MPI routines are traced prior to invoking the requested MPI functionality, and after the actual MPI 
routine has completed. The schema also defines supporting type definitions, and supporting trace 
data events. 

For example, consider the schema definition for the MPI_Gather entry event: 


<complexType name="GatherEntry”> 
<sequence> 
<element name="root” type="int”"/> 
<element name="sendcnt” type="int"/> 
<element name="Sendtype” type="trc:datatype”/> 
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<sequence minOccurs="0"> 

<element name="recvcnt” type="int"”"/> 

<element name="recvtype” type="trc:datatype”/> 
</sequence> 
<element name="comm” type="trc:communicator”/> 


<sequence minOccurs="0"> 
<element name="Sendbuf A” type="trc:address”/> 
<element name="recvbuf A” type="trc:address” 
minOccurs="0"/> 
</sequence> 
</sequence> 


<attributeGroup ref="trc:EntryEvent”/> 
</complexType> 


In English, this definition indicates that the GatherEntry XML element consists of an 
ordered sequence of elements including: 


e the rank of the receiving process, root (an integer), 

e the number of items in the send buffer, sendcnt (an integer), 

e the datatype of the send buffer items, sendtype (a custom defined datatype datatype), 

e an optional pair of elements (that appear together or not at all), the number of items for any 
single receive (recvcnt, an integer), and the datatype of receive buffer items 
(recvtype, a custom defined datatype datatype), 

e the communicator, comm (a custom defined datatype communicator), 

e the optional element sendbuf_ A (acustom type named address), which may optionally 
be accompanied by the element recvbuf_A (also of type address), and 

e the set of attributes as custom-defined by EntryEvent. 


The elements of GatherEntry directly correspond to the information traced upon entry to the 
MPI Gather routine. We note that the elements recvcnt and recvtype are optional since 
they are only significant at the root process. Also, sendbuf_ A and recvbuf_A are collectively 
optional (in that they occur within the same optional sequence) since they represent memory 
addresses. Additionally, recvbuf_A is singularly optional as it is significant only at the root 
process, so if it appears, it must appear alongside sendbuf_A, since sendbuf_ A Is not optional 
within the sequence in which it appears. 

Consider the above schema definition, and an MPI program written in C making the call 
MPI Gather(&sendbuf, 13 MPI INT, &recvbuf, Ly MPI INT, UO, 
MPI COMM WORLD), 2.002455 seconds after MPI _ Init concluded, and in process rank 0. The 
tracempi library would “intercept” this call, where interception is possible by linking the user 
code against the tracempi library, which causes the user code to directly call the trace library 
routines, which in turn invoke the actual MPI routines — this is a standard manner of tracing MPI 
programs. During interception the trace library would store a corresponding entry and exit event in 
temporary storage. Later, the MPI program collect would collect these events and produce the 
following XML for the entry event (the corresponding exit event is not shown): 
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<GatherEntry rank="0" time="2.002455"> 
=ro00t>0</ro0ot> 
<sendcnt>1</sendcnt> 
<sendtype>INT</sendtype> 
<recvcnt>1</recvcnt> 
<recvtype>INT</recvtype> 
<comm>COMM WORLD</comm> 
<sendbuf A>3221222972</sendbuf_A> 
<recvbuf A>134692432</recvbuf_A> 

</GatherEntry> 


It is worth noting that whilst it is neither easier nor harder to use an XML schema to specify trace 
events than it would be to explicitly assume a trace format (as has been done in the past), the schema 
makes the trace format clearer. Moreover, it eases the development of a trace parser. However, 
defining a schema by hand for over 100 MPI routines is relatively tedious, which possibly makes 
employing a higher-level specification language to automatically generate schema definitions 
worthwhile. 


5.5 Future extensions to tracempi 

Beyond the requirements specified in Section 3, we also expect to make a number of 
enhancements to tracempi. The first enhancement involves automatically compressing traces on 
the fly in order to occupy less space, whilst not adversely affecting their accessibility. Commonly 
available stream-based compression and decompression libraries support this approach. In our 
experiments, trace files produced by the tracempi library can often be compressed to as little as 
15% of their original size. However, compressing and decompressing trace files takes roughly 
40% longer when compared to using plain trace files. 


6 CONCLUSION 

Trace files are an important asset to the parallel programmer since they are applicable to both 
correctness and performance debugging, and can be repeatedly analysed. However, for any form of 
formatted data, including trace data, to ever gain wide acceptance, it must be in a form that 1s 
architecturally independent, well defined, and extensible. With the advent of XML and its 
increasing acceptance as a standard form of representing data, it is the logical choice to use as the 
format for parallel program trace data. In this paper we have discussed what is desirable of a 
general-purpose trace library, and we have shown the advantages of using XML and XML 
Schema. As part of demonstrating the feasibility of the indicated requirements, we have 
implemented a trace library tracempi, which uses XML as its trace file format. 

At present the tracempi library is capable of tracing most MPI routines. Moreover, at the time 
of publishing the tracempi library satisfied various of the trace library requirements described 
herein, including the ease of use requirement, the minimisation of intrusion requirement, the 
consistent trace generation requirement, the configurable trace generation requirement, the clock 
synchronisation requirement, and the flexible trace format requirement. Most other requirements 
have been partially satisfied. 

We are continuing to work on tracempi in order to provide added functionality and to fulfil 
the remaining specified requirements. In addition, we are developing a topology-based debugger 
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DEPICT (Debugger of Parallel but Inconsistent Communication Traces) (Huband and McDonald, 
2001) that will use and test the capabilities of tracempi. 
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Heterogeneous cluster environments are becoming an increasing popular platform for 
executing parallel applications. Efficient heterogeneous programs must account for 
the differences inherent in such an environment. We propose the HBSP' model of 
computation as a framework for developing applications for heterogeneous clusters of 
workstations. The utility of the model is demonstrated through the design and analysis 
of the scatter and one-to-all broadcast algorithms. Extensive experimentation 
illustrates the benefits of using the model for heterogeneous program development. By 
hiding the non-uniformity of the underlying system, the HBSP! model provides a 
framework that embraces the heterogeneity of the underlying system. 

Keywords: heterogeneous distributed computing, BSP, cluster computing, 
collective communication, performance evaluation 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Heterogeneous cluster environments are becoming an increasing popular platform for executing 
parallel applications. Such environments consist of a collection of machines with myriad 
differences such as varying computational power and incompatible data formats. Performance gains 
in heterogeneous environments result from effectively exploiting the speeds of the underlying 
components. Executing standard (homogeneous) distributed applications on heterogeneous 
platforms leads to low-end systems becoming a bottleneck, which reduces overall system 
performance. Thus, a new approach is necessary for the design of efficient heterogeneous 
distributed applications. 

The k-Heterogeneous Bulk Synchronous Parallel model (HBSP*) is the model that we propose 
for the development of general-purpose heterogeneous applications (Williams, 2000). It is an 
extension of the BSP model of parallel computation (Valiant, 1990). The superscript k refers to the 
number of network layers present in the heterogeneous environment. For example, k = 0 refers to a 
single-processor computer, k = 1 models a network of workstations, and k = 2 denotes a cluster of 
clusters environment. Here, we focus on the development of programs for a heterogeneous cluster 
of workstations, which consist of a single communication network. Thus, a specific instantiation of 
the generalised HBSP* model, known as the HBSP' model, is used to develop heterogeneous 
parallel algorithms for workstation clusters. 
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Collective communication algorithms are used frequently as building blocks in a variety of 
distributed algorithms. Proper implementation of these operations is vital to the efficient execution 
of the distributed algorithms that use them. Collective operations designed for homogeneous 
distributed systems are not adequate for heterogeneous environments. As a result, we present two 
collective communication algorithms — scatter and one-to-all broadcast — for a heterogeneous 
cluster of workstations. Our HBSP’ algorithms are based on BSP communication routines (Hill, 
1997; Juurlink, 1996). Our design strategy, which is guided by the HBSP' model, for these 
algorithms is two-fold. Faster workstations should be involved more in the computation than slower 
machines. Secondly, faster nodes should receive more data items than slower nodes. The HBSP' 
model predicts that increased performance will result if these guidelines are taken into consideration 
when designing heterogeneous applications. 

We perform several experiments to validate the predictions of the model. Our experimental 
testbed consists of a non-dedicated, heterogeneous cluster of workstations. Experimental results 
demonstrate that our collective algorithms have increased performance on heterogeneous platforms. 
Moreover, the model accurately predicts the performance trends of the communication algorithms. 
Improved performance is not a result of programmers having to account for myriad differences in 
a heterogeneous environment. By hiding the non-uniformity of the underlying system from the 
application developer, the HBSP' model offers a framework that encourages the design of software 
for heterogeneous clusters in an architecture-independent manner. 

The rest of this paper is organised as follows. Section 2 gives a brief overview of related work. 
The HBSP' model is described in Section 3. Heterogeneous algorithm design is discussed in Section 
4. Sections 5 and 6 present our experimental approach and the experimental results, respectively. 
Conclusions are given in Section 7. 


2. RELATED WORK 

The Bulk Synchronous Parallel (BSP) (Valiant, 1990) model provides the foundation for the HBSP' 
model. The BSP model provides guidance on designing applications for good performance on 
homogeneous parallel machines. Support for BSP includes theoretical results, empirical results, and 
experimental parameterisation of BSP programs (Gerbessiotis, 1994; Goudreau, 1999). 

Two models that address heterogeneous clusters of workstations are the Heterogeneous Coarse- 
Grained Multicomputer (HCGM) model (Morin, 1998) and the Heterogeneous Bulk Synchronous 
Parallel (HBSP') (Williams and Parsons, 2000), which is synonymous with HBSP'. Both of these 
models take into account varying processor speeds to develop parallel algorithms for heterogeneous 
systems. The main difference between the two models is that HCGM is not intended to be an 
accurate predictor of execution times whereas HBSP' attempts to provide the developer with 
predictable algorithmic performance. 

Additional research has studied the performance of collective algorithms for heterogeneous 
workstation clusters. The ECO package (Lowekamp and Beguelin, 1996), built on top of PVM 
(Sunderam, 1990), automatically analyses characteristics of heterogeneous networks to develop 
optimised communication patterns. Bhat, Raghavendra and Prasanna (1999) extend the FNF 
algorithm (Banikazemi, Moorthy and Panda, 1998) and propose several new heuristics for 
collective operations. Their heuristics consider the effect communication links with different 
latencies have on a system. Banikazemi, Sampathkumar, Prabhu, Panda and Sadayappan (1999) 
present a model for point-to-point communications in heterogeneous networks of workstations and 
use it to study the effect of heterogeneity on the performance of collective operations. 
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3. THE HBSP* MODEL 

The HBSP' model is a synchronous model of computation that provides a framework for the design 
of software for a heterogeneous cluster of workstations. Its objective is to describe heterogeneous 
platforms in simple but realistic terms. HBSP' borrows heavily from the BSP model of parallel 
computation. The essence of the HBSP' approach is the notion of the superstep, and the idea that 
the input/output (i.e., sends and receives) associated ‘with a superstep is performed as a global 
operation. An HBSP' computation consists of a sequence of supersteps. During a superstep, each 
processor performs asynchronously some combination of local computation, message 
transmissions, and message arrivals. A message sent in one superstep is guaranteed to be available 
to the destination processor at the beginning of the next superstep. Each superstep is followed by a 
global synchronisation of all the processors. 


3.1 Model parameters 
Formally, the HBSP' model can be described by the following parameters: 

e p, the number of processors or workstations labeled P),...., P,..; 

e g, a bandwidth indicator that reflects the speed with which the fastest machine can inject 
messages into the communications network; 

e r,, the speed relative to the fastest processor for P, to inject a packet into the network; 

e L, the overhead to perform a barrier synchronisation of the p processors; and 

¢ c,, the fraction of the problem size that P; receives. 

For notational convenience, the indices f and s identify the fastest and slowest nodes, 
respectively. We assume that the r, value of the fastest machine is normalised to 1. If 7; = ¢, then P, 
communicates ¢ times slower than the fastest workstation. More specifically, P; requires a cost of 
gr, to inject a message into the network. 

The c, parameter adds a load-balancing feature into the model. It’s value is in the range from 0 
to 1. Typically in a homogeneous environment c, = ; for all j. The parameter c, attempts to provide 
P. with a problem size that is proportional to its computational and communication abilities. 


J 
Intuitively, c, is inversely proportional to r,. 


3.2 Cost model 

Since HBSP' defines a specific programming style, the formal parameters of the model allow for 
the cost analysis of HBSP' programs. Again, the basic notion of an HBSP' computation is the 
superstep, which consists of local computation, communication, and synchronisation. Let w 
represent the largest amount of local computation performed by a workstation. Let A, be the largest 
number of messages sent or received by processor j. The size of the heterogeneous h-relation is 
h = max{r, + h,} requiring a communication cost of gh. Thus, the cost of a superstep is 


wt gh+L. (1) 


The overall cost of the program is the sum of the superstep times. 

The above cost model demonstrates what factors are important when designing HBSP' 
applications. To minimise execution time, the programmer must attempt to (i) balance the local 
computation in each superstep, (ii) balance the communication between the machines, and (iii) 
minimise the number of supersteps. Balancing these objectives is a nontrivial task. Nevertheless, 
HBSP' provides assistance with making the tradeoffs necessary for the design of efficient 
heterogeneous programs. 
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4. HETEROGENEOUS ALGORITHM DESIGN 
The HBSP' model provides parameters that allow application developers to exploit the 
heterogeneity of the underlying system. The model promotes a two-fold strategy for designing 
heterogeneous collective operations. First, faster machines should be involved in the computation 
more often than their slower counterparts. Collective operations use specific nodes to collect or 
distribute data to the other nodes in the system. For faster algorithmic performance, these nodes 
should be the fastest machines in the system. Secondly, faster machines should receive more data 
items than slower machines. This principle encourages the use of balanced workloads, where 
machines receive problem sizes relative to their communication and computational abilities. 
Partitioning the workload so that nodes receive an equal number of elements works quite well for 
homogeneous distributed environments. However, this strategy encourages unbalanced workloads 
in heterogeneous environments since faster machines typically sit idle waiting for slower nodes to 
finish a computation. 

Throughout the rest of this section, let n represent the total number of items of interest. Balanced 
workloads assume P, possesses cn elements. 


4.1 Scatter 

The scatter operation uses a single root node to distribute a unique message to each of the other 
nodes. Here, each processor j will receive cn unique data items from P, In the homogeneous 
version, each node receives > elements. The HBSP’ scatter algorithm requires a single superstep. 
Therefore, the size of the single, heterogeneous h-relation is max{r; * cn, r,;+n}. Each processor’s r; 
value is relative to the fastest processor. Hence, r, = 1 and r,;= r, Recall that c, is inversely 
proportional to the speed of P,. Consequently, 7, c, < 1. Thus, the HBSP' scatter cost is gn + L. 

The above cost of the scatter operation is efficient since the fastest processor is performing most 
of the work. If r,c,> 1, P,; has a problem size that is too large. Its communication time will dominate 
the cost of the scatter operation. Whenever possible, the fastest processor should handle the most 
data items. Our analysis demonstrates the importance of balanced workloads. Thus, the HBSP* 
model rewards programs with balanced design. 


4.2 One-to-all broadcast 

In the one-to-all broadcast, only the source processor has the data that needs to be broadcast. At the 
termination of the procedure, each node has a copy of the data. The HBSP' broadcasts executes 
similarly to the two-phase BSP algorithm (Hill et al, 1997). During the first phase, the root node 
distributes > items to each processor. Afterwards, processor j is responsible for sending its share of 
the data to its peers. 

During the first phase of the algorithm, P, receives > items from P,. This phase requires a 
heterogeneous /-relation of size max{r, +n, r; + >}. In a typical environment, it is reasonable to 
assume that p ranges from the tens to the hundreds. It is quite unlikely that a machine would 
communicate p times slower than the fastest machine. If this is the case, it may be more appropriate 
not to include that machine in the computation. As a result, the communication time of the first 
phase reduces to gn. During the second phase, each processor must receive the same number of 
items. Thus, the slowest processor will cause a bottleneck. Let r, represent the communication time 
of the slowest node. This results in a communication time of gr,n. Actually, P, will receive n — > 
elements. We use n to simplify the notation. Thus, the complexity of a two-phase broadcast on an 
HBSP' machine is gn(1 + 7,) + 2L. 
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As a point of comparison, the one-phase broadcast (P, sends n items to each of its children) costs 
gnp + L. For reasonable values of r,, the two-phase approach is the better overall performer. An 
interesting conclusion concerning the broadcast operation is that it effectively cannot exploit 
heterogeneity. Since the slowest processor must receive n items, its cost will dictate the complexity 
of the algorithm. Moreover, partitioning the problem size based on the c; parameter is ineffective. 
Although wall clock performance may improve, theoretically, the resulting speedup is negligible. 


5. EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 

Using HBSP' as a guide, we have designed and analysed the scatter and one-to-all broadcast 
operations. According to the model, the algorithms should demonstrate good performance on a 
heterogeneous cluster of workstations. We are now ready to investigate the behaviour of these 
algorithms on an actual heterogeneous platform. In this section, we describe our experimental 
methodology and Section 6 provides the experimental results. 


5.1 HBSPlib 

Our collective communication algorithms are implemented using the HBSP Programming Library 
(HBSP/ib). Table 1 lists the functions that constitute the HBSP/ib interface. The design of HBSPlib 
incorporates many of the functions contained in BSPlib (Hill, McColl, Stefanescu, Goudreau, Lang, 
Rao, Suel, Tsantilas and Bisseling, 1998). HBSPJib is written on top of PVM (Sunderam, 1990), a 
software package that allows a heterogeneous network of computers to appear as a single, 
concurrent, computational resource. The computers compose a virtual machine and communicate 
by sending messages to each other. We use PVM’s pvm_send() function for asynchronous 
communication to directly send messages between heterogeneous processors. To receive a message, 
we take advantage of the PVM function pvm_recv().The pym_barrier( ) primitive provided 


Function Semantics 


hbsp_begin Starts the program with the number of processors re- 
quested. 


Called by all processors at the end of the program. 


hbsp_abort One process halts the entire HBSP computation. 


hbsp_pid Returns the processor id in the range of 0 to one less than 
—— | the number of processors. 
hbsp_time Returns the time (in seconds) since hbsp_begin was 
called. ‘The timers on each of the processors are not syn- 
chronized. 


Returns the number of processors. 

hbsp_syne The barrier synchronization function call. After the call, 
—— all outstanding requests are satisfied. 
Sends a message to a designated processor. 


hbsp_get_tag Returns the tag of the first message in the system queue. 


hbsp_qsize Returns the number of messages in the system queue. 


Retrieves the first message from the processor’s receive 
buffer 


hbsp_get_rank Returns the identity of the processor with the requested 
rank. 


hbsp_get_speed Returns the speed of the processor of interest. 
hbsp-_cluster_speed | Returns the total speed of the heterogeneous cluster. 


Table 1: The functions that constitute HBSP/ib interface 
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by PVM assisted with the development of hbsp_sync( ). However, our implementation of global 
synchronisation is somewhat complex since we needed to guarantee that all messages arrived at 
their destination before the beginning of the next superstep. 

HBSPlib incorporates functions that allow the programmer to take advantage of the 
heterogeneity of the underlying system. Under HBSP', faster machines should perform the most 
work. The primitive hbsp get rank(1) returns the identity of the fastest processor. 
hbsp_ get _rank(p) returns the slowest machine’s identity, where p is the number of processors. 
HBSPlib also includes functions to help the programmer distribute the workload based on a 
machine’s ability. The HBSP/ib primitive hbsp_get_speed( J) provides the speed of processor 
j.hbsp_cluster_speed returns the speed of the entire cluster. When combined together, these 
two functions allow for finding the value of processor j’s c, parameter. We discuss the calculation 
of c, in more detail in Section 5.4. 

Figure 1 shows the implementation of the scatter algorithm using HBSP/ib. The algorithm 
requires four parameters: sendbuf, which contains the data items the root node sends to the other 
processors; sendcounts, which is an array that tells the root node the number of elements that 
each processor should receive (i.e., the root will send sendcounts[j] elements to P,); 
recvbuf, where the nodes store the items received from the root node; and root, the identity of 
the source node. The algorithm first requires the root node to send the data to all of the other 
processors. In order to send the data, hbsp_send requires the destination, a tag to identify the 
message (if relevant), the beginning address of the data buffer, and the size of the data to be 
communicated. In the second superstep, each processor puts the data sent to it from the root into its 
recvbuf. 


[Host [_ CPU iype | CPU speed (M7) Data cache (KB) 


aditit UltraSPARC II 
chromus || microSPARC II 
dcn_sgil MIPS R5000 
dcn_sgi3 MIPS R5000 
gradsunl || TurboSPARC 


gradsun3 || TurboSPARC 
gromit || UltraSPARC Ili 
sgil MIPS R5000 
sgi3 MIPS R5000 
sgi7 MIPS R5000 





¢ A 2 processor system, where each number is for a single CPU. 


Table 2: Specification of the nodes in our heterogeneous cluster. 


5.2 Experimental platform 

Our experimental testbed consists of a non-dedicated, heterogeneous cluster of SUN and SGI 
workstations at the University of Central Florida. Table 2 lists the specifications of each machine. 
Our platform is quite heterogeneous. CPU speeds range from 85MHz to 360MHz and memory sizes 
vary between 64MB to 256MB. Each node is connected by a 100Mbit/s Ethernet connection. 


5.3 Machine ranking 

The ranking of the heterogeneous nodes is determined by the BYTEmark benchmark 
(http: //www.byte.com/bmark/bmark.htm), which consists of a variety of different 
tests that extensively exercise a machine’s capabilities. A sampling of programs in the benchmark 
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void bsp_scatter(int *sendbuf, int *sendcounts, int *recvbuf, int root) 


{ 


int bytes, 1, j, offset, size, temp; 


/* root sends data to the processors */ 
if (hbsp_pid() == root) { 
offset = 0; 
for (i = 0; i < p; i++) { 
if (root != i) 
hbsp_send(i, NULL, sendbuf+offset, sendcounts[i] *sizeof(int)); 
else 
temp = offset; 
offset += sendcounts[il]; 


} 


/* root copies its data into recvbuf */ 
size = sendcounts[root] ; 
for (i = 0; i < size; itt) 
recvbuf li] = sendbuf[Li+temp] ; 
} 
hbsp_sync() ; 


/* processors receive data from root */ 
if (hbsp_pid() != root) { 
hbsp_get_tag (&bytes, NULL) ; 
bsp_move(recvbuf, bytes) ; 
t 
. 


Figure 1: The scatter algorithm written using HBSPlib. 


suite include numeric and string sorting, an IDEAL encryption algorithm, Huffman compression, a 
floating-point package, a back-propagation network simulator, and a LU Decomposition solver. 

After running all of the tests, BYTEmark produces two overall figures, an Integer and a 
Floating-point index. The Integer index is the geometric mean of those tests that involve only 
integer processing. The remaining tests comprise the Floating-point index. Since the benchmark is 
a few years old, the index score calculation is based on the performance of a 9OMhZ Pentium. If a 
machine has an index score of 2.0, it is twice as fast a 90OMhZ Pentium computer. 

Table 3 presents the Integer and Floating-point index scores for each machine in the 
heterogeneous cluster. Since we consider integer data only, the Integer index scores were used to 
rank the processors. According to the results, chromus is the slowest node. gromit is the fastest 
machine in the cluster. This result is surprising considering aditi appears faster on paper. 
Interestingly, aditi narrowly edges out gromit in every test, except string sort, where gromit 
outperforms aditi with a score of 7.63 to 2.40. Since BYTEmark uses only a single execution 
thread, it cannot take advantage of aditi’s additional processor. This does not present a problem 
for our experiments since our HBSP/lib implementation does not use threads. We ran our 
experiments with both aditi and gromit as the fastest processor. There was no major difference 
in the execution times. Therefore, we consider gromit to be the fastest processor in the cluster. 
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Machine | Integer Floating-point 
ces [linger Index 
aditi 

chromus 

dcn_sgil 

dcn_sgi3 

gradsunl 


gradsun3 
gromit 
seil 

sgi3 

sgi7 





Table 3: BYTEmark benchmark scores. 


5.4 Parameter estimation 
In order to compare the actual and predicted (theoretical) execution times of the algorithms, we 
must determine the values of the HBSP’ parameters on an actual heterogeneous platform. Below, 
we describe our method for finding the values of the c,, L, r,, and g parameters of the HBSP' model. 
It is important to note that these are architecture-dependent parameters. If we were to change the 
underlying platform, we would need to recalculate the parameter values for that environment. 

Unlike a homogeneous environment, the ordering of the processors can have a dramatic effect 
on the performance results. To ensure consistent results, we apply the same processor ordering for 
each experiment. Table 4 shows the ordering. When p = 2, the experiments utilise gromit and 
chromus. The speed of this configuration is 5.64, which is the sum of each machine’s Integer 
index score. Each machine’s c, value is based on its Integer index score and the cluster speed. When 
p=2, gromit’s c, value is $53 (or 0.867). The c, value of chromus is 0.133. Therefore, gromit 
receives 86.7% of the data elements and chromus acquires the remaining 13.3%. When p = 4, the 
cluster speed is 12.89. The workstations that comprise the cluster are gromit, chromus, aditi, 
and dcn_sgil, which receive 37.9%, 5.8%, 34.5%, and 21.7% of the input, respectively. 

Table 4 also presents the synchronising costs of the clusters comprised of 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
workstations. For example, synchronising two processors (i.e, gromit and chromus) requires 
9,000 ys. The value of L corresponds to the time for an empty superstep (i.e., no computation or 


aditi 
chromus 
dcn_sgil 
dcn_sgi3 
|p| Machine —_| Speed | L(ws) gradsunl 

gromit, chromus 

aditi, dcn_sgil 
dcn_sgi3, gradsunl | 17.48 | 23,000 





gradsun3 
gromit 
sgil 

sgi3 

sgi7 


gradsun3, sgil 22.10 | 30,000 
sgi3, sgi7 28.00 | 37,000 





Table 4: Cluster speed and synchronisation costs. Table 5: 7; values 
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communication). When p = 4, 15,000 js are needed in order to synchronise the processors. Several 
factors contribute to the high synchronisation costs. Since the cluster is non-dedicated, many other 
nodes share the network link, which effectively degrades communication performance. Secondly, 
our implementation of barrier synchronisation is not necessarily efficient. Despite the high L values, 
our collective algorithms outperformed their PVM counterparts. Additional work will focus on the 
development of a more efficient barrier synchronisation primitive. 

Table 5 shows the r, values achieved on our heterogeneous cluster. To obtain these values, we 
measure the time needed for each machine to inject a sufficiently large packet into the network. 
gromit performed the best with a score of 0.196 s;7, which is the value of g. Processor j’s r; value 


is relative to this score. 


6. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The input data for each experiment consists of 1OOKBytes to 1000KBytes of uniformly distributed 
integers. The problem size, n, refers to the largest number of integers possessed by the root. 
Experimental results are given in terms of an improvement factor. Let 7, and T, represent the 
execution time of algorithm A and algorithm B, respectively. The improvement factor of using 
algorithm B over algorithm A is 74. 

The HBSP' model encourages the use of fast processors and balanced workloads. According to 
the model, applications that embody both of these principles will result in good performance. We 
designed two types of experiments to validate the predictions of the model. The first experiment 
tests whether processor speed has an impact on algorithmic performance. Let T, represent the 
execution time of a collective routine assuming the root node is the slowest processor, P,. T; denotes 
the algorithmic cost of using P, as the root. For these experiments, each processor has an equal 
number of data items since our objective is to monitor the performance of slow versus fast root 


nodes. Hence, c,= 5. 


P 
Our second experiment studies the benefit of using the fastest processor as the root and balanced 
workloads. Let 7), be the execution time when the workload is unbalanced. Note that 7, = 7;. Each 


processor j’s c; value is ;. 7, denotes the execution time when the workload is balanced. Here, c; is 


P 
computed as described in the Section 5.4. 

We also investigate the accuracy of the HBSP' cost function in predicting execution times. 
Similarly to BSP, we consider HBSP' to model only communication and synchronisation (Goudreau 
et al, 1999). I/O and local computation are not modelled. As a result, none of our experiments 
include I/O. Furthermore, the work component (w) of our algorithms is neglible. As a result, the cost 
model that we use to predict the cost of a superstep is gh + L. 

The remainder of this section provides experimental results for the scatter and one-to-all 
broadcast operations. Complete experimental results can be found in Williams (2000). Each data 
point is the average of 10 runs. For each of the experiments, the logic of the algorithms is not 
changed. Instead, the modifications occur in either root node selection (fast versus slow root node) 
or problem size distribution (balanced versus unbalanced workloads). 


6.1 Scatter 

Figure 2 (a) plots the increase in performance if the root node is the fastest processor. The 
improvement factor is steady as the problem size increases. The best improvement occurs when 
p = 6 and n = SOOKB. When p = 2, re < 1. Figure 2 (b) compares the performance of unbalanced 
and balanced workloads. The results indicate that there is a benefit to distributing the problem size 
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Figure 2: Scatter actual performance. The improvement factor is determined by (a) 7 and (b) 7. The problem size 
ranges from 100KB to 1000KB of integers. Each data point represents the predicted performance on a cluster 
comprised of 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 heterogeneous processors. 


based upon a processor’s computational abilities. Here, p = 2 had the best performance with a 
maximum improvement of 3.62. Figure 3 shows predicted performance for the scatter operation. 

For both experiments, the results at p = 2 are interesting. First, Figure 2 (a) shows that it is better 
for the root node to be the slowest workstation. This seems counterintuitive. In our implementation 
of scatter (as well as the other collective operations), a processor does not send data to itself. When 
P, is the root, P, receives > items from it. Similarly, if the fastest processor is the root, P, receives 
p elements from P,. T, < T; implies that it is more beneficial to have P, waiting on data from P.. 
Clearly, the root node should be P, as the number of processors increase. 

Secondly, at p = 2, balanced workloads contribute to increased performance. 7, is the execution 
time of P, receiving > data elements from the fastest processor. TJ, is the cost of P, receiving c,n 
integers from P,, where c, is calculated as described in Section 5.4. Note that c,n < >. In this setting, 
balanced workloads make a difference (1.e., J, < T,) since P, sends a smaller number of elements to 
P, than in the unbalanced case. 


6.2 One-to-all broadcast 

Figure 4 (a) compares the execution time of the algorithm assuming the root node 1s either P, or P,. 
The plot demonstrates that their is neglible improvement in performance. The HBSP* model 
predicted this behavior. The broadcast operation takes small advantage of the heterogeneity since 
each processor must receive all of the data. In fact, the improvement in performance is a result of 
P, distributing > integers to each processor during the first phase of the algorithm. Our analysis also 
applies if processor j receives cn elements during phase one of the algorithm. Figure 4 (b) 
corroborates the theoretical results. Figure 5 plots the predictions of the cost model. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 

The HBSP' model offers a framework that promotes the development of distributed applications for 
heterogeneous clusters of workstations. HBSP' incorporates a small set of parameters that 
characterise the underlying heterogeneous platform. Efficient algorithmic execution results from 
nodes receiving a workload proportional to their computational and communication abilities, if 
applicable. For example, a close examination of the one-to-all broadcast operation demonstrates 
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Figure 3: Scatter predicted performance. The improvement factor is determined by (a) and (b) 7 . The problem 
size ranges from 100KB to 1000KB of integers. Each data point represents the predicted performance on a cluster 
comprised of 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 heterogeneous processors. 
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Figure 4: One-to-all braodcast actual performance. The improvement factor is determined by (a7 and (b) 7. The 
problem size ranges from 100KB to 1000KB of integers. Each data point represents the predicted performance on a 
cluster comprised of 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 heterogeneous processors. 


that it is impossible to avoid unbalanced workloads since the slowest machine must receive n items. 
The performance of our collective operations is quite impressive. Complete results are shown in 
Williams (2000). Fundamental changes to the algorithms are not necessary in order to attain an 
increase in performance. Besides good performance, the model predicts the behaviour of our 
collective routines within a reasonable margin of error. The accuracy of the cost function depends 
on the choices made in the implementation of HBSP/Jib. Thus, one source for inaccurate predictions 
may result from the shortcomings of the library implementation. 

In conclusion, HBSP’ offers a single-system image of a heterogeneous platform to the 
application developer. Under HBSP', improved performance results from taking advantage of the 
underlying heterogeneity. By hiding the non-uniformity of the underlying system from the 
application developer, the HBSP’ model offers an environment that encourages the design of 
heterogeneous distributed software in an architecture-independent manner. Extensions to this work 
include designing HBSP’ applications that can take advantage of our heterogeneous collective 
routines. We also intend to perform additional experiments on a heterogeneous cluster with a larger 
set of workstations. 
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We present a best effort resource allocation algorithm called RBA for asynchronous real- 
time distributed systems. The algorithm uses Jensen’s benefit functions for expressing 
application timeliness requirements and proposes adaptation functions to describe the 
anticipated application workload during future time intervals. Furthermore, RBA 
considers an adaptation model where subtasks of application tasks may be replicated at 
run-time for sharing workload increases, and a real-time Ethernet system model where 
message collisions are deterministically resolved. Given such application, adaptation, and 
system models, the algorithm’s objective is to maximise aggregate application benefit and 
minimise aggregate missed deadline ratio. Since determining the optimal allocation is 
computationally intractable, RBA heuristically computes the number of replicas that are 
needed for task subtasks and their processor assignment such that the resulting allocation 
is as “close” as possible to the optimal allocation. We also experimentally study RBA’s 
performance under different scheduling and routing algorithms. The experimental results 
reveal that RBA produces higher aggregate benefit and lower missed deadline ratio under 
DASA than when the RED algorithm is used for scheduling and routing. 

Categories and Subject Descriptors: Computer Systems Organisation — Computer- 
Communication Networks — Distributed Systems (C.2.4); Computer Systems Organisation 
— Special-Purpose and Application-Based Systems (C.3): Real-time and embedded 
systems; Software — Operating Systems — Process Management (D.4.1): Scheduling; 
Software — Operating Systems — Organisation and Design (D.4.7): Real-time systems and 
embedded systems; Software — Operating Systems — Organisation and Design (D.4.7): 
Distributed systems 

General Terms: Algorithms, Experimentation, Measurement, Performance 

Keywords: adaptive resource allocation, asynchronous distributed systems, benefit 
accrual model, best effort scheduling, real-time Ethernet, real-time systems, quality of 
service 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Real-time computer systems that are emerging for the purpose of strategic mission management 
such as collaborating within a team of autonomous entities conducting manufacturing, maintenance, 
or combat are “asynchronous” in the sense that processing and communication latencies do not 
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necessarily have known upper bounds, and event and task arrivals may be non-deterministically 
distributed. This emerging generation of real-time distributed computing systems are very important 
for (real-time) supervisory control in many domains, including defense, industrial automation, and 
telecommunications (Jensen, 1992). 

The vast majority of the past efforts on real-time computing focus on hard real-time systems that 
is usually centralised, but occasionally distributed (Buttazzo, 1997; Liu, 2000). The hard real-time 
computing theory assumes that application properties such as execution times and communication 
delays and execution environment characteristics are deterministically known with absolute 
certainty. The theory exploits such a-priori information and provides the hard real-time guarantee 
of “always meet all deadlines.” However, the non-determinism inherent in the application and 
execution environment of asynchronous real-time distributed systems generally makes it non-cost- 
effective or even impossible to complete the execution of every real-time computation at its 
optimum time (e.g., before the deadline). 

Recent advances in distributed systems research have produced quality of service (QoS) 
technologies such as Abdelzaher and Shin (1998); Brandt, Nutt, Berk and Mankovich (1998); 
Humphrey, Brandt, Nutt and Berk (1997); Hull, Shankar, Nahrstedt and Liu (1997); Ravindran (to 
appear); Rajkumar, Lee, Lehoczky and Siewiorek (1997); Rosu, Schwan, Yalamanchili and Jha 
(1997) that allow applications to specify and negotiate service expectations such as timeliness and 
accuracy, which were not previously possible under classical real-time theory. The QoS techniques 
consider application models where tasks can operate at multiple, discrete “levels” of service. A 
level is a strategy for doing a tasks’ work and is characterised by a resource usage such as CPU 
utilisation, a QoS dimension such as accuracy of computational results, and a user-specified benefit. 
Therefore, given a set of QoS levels at which a task can operate, an adaptation mechanism can 
determine the “right level” of QoS depending upon the availability of internal resources to optimise 
a system-wide criteria such as aggregate task benefit. 

In this paper, we advance the QoS technology by presenting a “best effort” resource allocation 
algorithm for asynchronous real-time distributed systems. The algorithm called Response Time 
Analysis-Based Best Effort Resource Allocation (RBA) is best effort in the sense that it seeks to 
maximise aggregate application benefit and minimise aggregate application missed deadline ratio, 
where the best possible benefit that the application can accrue is specified by the application itself. 

We consider an application model that consists of trans-node periodic and aperiodic tasks that 
have end-to-end timeliness requirements, expressed using Jensen’s benefit functions (Jensen, 1992). 
Further, we propose the concept of adaptation functions for describing the anticipated application 
workload during future time intervals. The functions are user-specified, can have arbitrary shapes, 
and may be dynamically modified to express the future application workload that is anticipated at 
a given time. Furthermore, we consider an adaptation model for the application, where subtasks of 
application tasks may be replicated at run-time for sharing workload increases, and a real-time 
Ethernet system model where message collisions are resolved using a deterministic routing 
algorithm. 

Given such application, adaptation, and system models, our objective is to maximise the 
aggregate application benefit and to minimise the application missed deadline ratio during a future 
window of time with a known, but arbitrary workload pattern. This problem can be shown to be NP- 
complete (Hegazy, 2001). Thus, RBA is a polynomial-time heuristic algorithm that seeks to 
maximise the aggregate benefit and minimise the aggregate missed deadline ratio. To study how 
different scheduling and routing algorithms affect RBA’s performance, we conduct benchmark- 
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driven simulation experiments. The experimental results reveal that RBA produces higher aggregate 
benefit and lower missed deadline ratio under DASA than when the RED algorithm is used for 
scheduling and routing. 

Thus, the major contribution of the paper is the RBA algorithm that seeks to maximise aggregate 
benefit and minimise aggregate missed deadline ratio in asynchronous real-time distributed 
systems. To the best of our knowledge, we are not aware of any efforts that solve the problem solved 
by RBA. 

The rest of the paper is organised as follows: Section 2 presents our application, adaptation, and 
system models. We discuss the objectives of the work and informally state the problem in Section 
3. Section 4 discusses the heuristics employed by RBA, the rationale behind the heuristics, and each 
step of the algorithm in detail. Experimental evaluation of RBA is discussed in Section 5. Finally, 
the paper concludes with a summary of the work and its contributions in Section 6. 


2. THE APPLICATION, ADAPTATION, AND SYSTEM MODELS 


2.1 Application Model 

We denote the set of tasks in the application by the set T = {7,, 7), T,...4, where a task can be either 
periodic or aperiodic. Each aperiodic task T; has a “triggering” periodic task T, that triggers its 
execution. After a periodic task 7; completes its execution, it may generate zero or more number of 
events that trigger the execution of the corresponding aperiodic task 7,. 

The period of a task 7; is denoted as period(T;), if T; is periodic. If T; is aperiodic, period(T;) 
denotes the period of the periodic task that triggers task T;. The periods of periodic tasks need not 
be the same and can be different for different tasks. 

Each task T; is assumed to consist of a set of subtasks (executable programs), which execute in 
a serial fashion. We use the notation 7, =[st;,m;,st),m},....,st,,m’] to represent a task 7; that consists 
of n subtasks and n messages to be executed in series. That is, subtask st‘(i>1) cannot execute 
before message m/_, arrives. The set of subtasks of a task T; is denoted as ST(T,) = {st', sti, st’,...,st'} 


and the set of inter-subtask messages of a task T; is denoted as MS(T,)={m,,m},m},mi,,...,m} . 
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We use Jensen’s benefit functions for expressing application timeliness requirements (Jensen, 
1992) and assume rectangular benefit functions for all tasks such as the one shown in Figure 1(a). 
Thus, completing a task anytime before its deadline will result in uniform benefit; completing it 
after the deadline will result in zero benefit. We denote the benefit of a task T; —the height of 7; ’s 
benefit function—as B(T;) and the deadline of a task T; as, d/(T;), respectively. 

We model the workload of a subtask and that of an inter-subtask message as the number of data 
items that it needs to process and transmit, respectively. Our motivation for this is due to the fact 
that the number of sensor reports and aperiodic events (or “data items”) processed and transmitted 
by subtasks and messages, respectively, constitute the most significant part of the application 
workload in many real-time distributed applications that we regard as asynchronous (Welch, 
Ravindran, Shirazi and Bruggeman, 1998; Nswc, 1999). Furthermore, the major element of 
uncertainty in the processing and communication latencies in these systems is due to the uncertainty 
in the number of sensor objects and aperiodic events that the application has to process, as they are 
dependent upon the applications’ external environment. 

We assume that application-profile functions that can estimate subtask execution times as a 
function of data size workloads are available. Such execution time estimates can be regarded as a 
worst-case lower bound for processing a given data size workload. The profile functions can be 
determined by application profiling and measurement as described in Devarasetty (2001) and 
Hegazy (2001). We denote the lower bound on the estimated execution time of a subtask st’, for 
processing a data size d as eex(st',,d) and the estimated communication delay of an inter-subtask 
message ™, to transport a data size das ecd(mi,,d) . 


2.2 Adaptation Model 

We assume an adaptation model for the application where subtasks of tasks can be replicated at run- 
time. The idea behind replication of subtasks is that once a subtask is replicated, replicas of the 
subtask can share the workload that was processed by the original subtask. Furthermore, 
concurrency can be exploited by executing the replicas on different processors and thereby the end- 
to-end task latency can be reduced. Thus, replication is allowed as a means to reduce task latencies 
when task workloads increase at run-time. For simplicity in the design of the application and the 
resulting application model, we assume that the workload of a subtask is equally distributed among 
all its replicas. 

The state consistency of the subtask replicas is not considered in this work, as we assume that 
the tasks process data objects that are “continuous” in the sense that their values are obtained 
directly from a sensor in the application environment, or computed from values of other such 
objects. The replicas are thus assumed to be temporally consistent without applying every change 
in value, due to the continuity of physical phenomena. 

We propose adaptation functions for expressing anticipated workload scenarios of the 
application during future time intervals. The adaptation functions describe the anticipated 
application workload as a function of the time (or a reference point such as task period) at which it 
is anticipated to occur. The functions can have arbitrary shapes and are user-specified for each 
application task. We regard the origin of the functions’ axes as a “resource allocation event” in the 
sense of the start time of the expected scenario for the workload. The function is specified for a 
fixed duration of time into the future and ends at a time instant called the “time horizon.” The 
anticipated workload scenarios — and thus the adaptation functions— may be dynamically modified, 
as the user’s perception regarding the future workload changes. We regard adaptations functions to 
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be derived from the requirements and operational scenarios of the application. An example 
adaptation function is shown in Figure 1(b). 

In this work, we use task periods as reference points for describing anticipated workloads. Thus, 
we denote the anticipated workload of a task 7; during a period p as Adapt(T;, p). For a periodic task, 
the anticipated workload is defined as the number of data items that is anticipated during a task 
period. For an aperiodic task, the anticipated workload is defined as the number of events that the 
triggering periodic task (of the aperiodic task) is anticipated to produce at the end of its period. The 
anticipated workload is assumed to be a constant during the task period, but may be different for 
different periods. 

Note that the anticipated workload is not a necessity for resource allocation. If the anticipated 
workload is not available, resource allocation can still be done by using either (1) the workload that 
was observed during past time intervals or (2) a projected workload from the past workloads. Thus, 
it is important to note that resource allocation is independent of adaptation functions. If the 
functions are available, they will facilitate user-specified adaptation of the system. We believe that 
this “human-in-the-loop” approach with adaptation functions’ concept will enable strategic 
allocation of resources that will yield greater system utility. 


2.3 System Model 

We consider a LAN-like distributed system where processors are interconnected through a router in 
a star-topology fashion. The router is equipped with a multi-port Ethernet adapter such as Znyx 
(2001). Each processor is connected to the router using a full-duplex Ethernet link (IEEE 802.3) and 
to a port at the router that is dedicated for the processor. Thus, the link between each processor and 
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Figure 2. The Real-Time Ethernet Network System Model 
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the router becomes a dedicated link for simultaneous two-way communication between the 
processor and the router. 

A message that is sent from an application subtask is first transmitted from the processor of the 
subtask to the router and then from the router to the processor of the destination subtask (Figure 2). 
The router, which maybe a processor, simply maintains a list of ready queues per processor and 
stores incoming messages that are destined for a processor on the processor’s ready queue. When 
the outgoing link from the router to a processor becomes free for transmission, the router uses a 
routing algorithm that selects a message for transmission from the ready queue of the processor. 
Thus, messages collisions that occur due to access contention for the network is resolved using the 
deterministic routing algorithm. 

The set of processors is denoted by the set PR = {pi, P2, P3,..., Pm}. We assume that the clocks of 
the processors are synchronised using an algorithm such as Mills (1995). Furthermore, we use the 
non-preemptive version of the scheduling algorithm used at the processors for routing messages at 
the router. This is done for system homogeneity and the consequent simplicity that we obtain in the 
system model. 

For scheduling and routing, we consider the classical EDF scheduling algorithm (Stankovic, 
Spuri, Ramamritham and Buttazzo, 1998) and best effort real-time scheduling algorithms such as 
DASA (Clark, 1990); LBESA (Locke, 1986); RED (Buttazzo and Stankovic, 1995). DASA, 
LBESA, and RED are known to outperform EDF during overloaded situations and perform the 
same as EDF during under-loaded situations where EDF is optimal. 


3. THE OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEM STATEMENT 

Given the application, adaptation, and system models described in Section 2, our objective is to 
maximise the aggregate task benefit and minimise the aggregate task missed deadline ratio during 
the time window of the adaptation functions. We define the aggregate task benefit as the sum of the 
benefit accrued by the execution of each task and the aggregate missed deadline ratio as the sum of 
the ratio of the number of tasks that missed their deadlines to the total number of tasks. 

Thus, the problem that we are addressing in this paper can be informally stated as follows: 
“Given adaptation functions for each task in the application that may have arbitrary shapes and thus 
define an arbitrary task workload, what is the number of replicas needed for each task subtask and 
processors for executing them such that the resulting resource allocation will maximise the 
aggregate task benefit and minimise the aggregate task missed deadline ratio, during the time 
window of the adaptation functions?” 

This problem can be shown to be an NP-complete problem (Hegazy, 2001). Thus, RBA is a 
heuristic algorithm that solves the problem in polynomial time, but not necessarily determine the 
number of subtask replicas and their processor assignment that will yield the maximum aggregate task 
benefit and minimum aggregate task missed deadline ratio. (The analysis of RBA’s computational 
complexity can be found in Hegazy, 2001). 

Besides determining a resource allocation that is as “close” as possible to the optimal allocation, we 
are also interested in determining the impact that different subtask scheduling and message routing 
algorithms have on the performance of the resource allocation algorithm. We experimentally evaluate 
this through a benchmark-driven simulation study. 


4. THE RBA ALGORITHM: HEURISTICS AND RATIONALE 
Since the objective of resource allocation is to maximise aggregate benefit and minimise aggregate 
missed deadline ratio, the desired properties of the RBA algorithm include: 
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1. Allocate resources in the decreasing order of task benefits. By doing so, we increase the 
possibility of maximising aggregate benefit, as the task selected next for resource allocation 
is always the one with the largest benefit among the unallocated tasks; 

2. Allocate resources for each task until its deadline is satisfied. By seeking to satisfy the task 
deadline, we maximise the possibility of minimising the aggregate task missed deadlines. 
Furthermore, there is no reason to allocate resources for a task once it’s deadline is satisfied, 
since the task benefit functions are rectangular and drop to zero benefit after the deadline; 

3. De-allocate resources for a task if it’s deadline cannot be satisfied. By doing so, we save 
system resources, which can be potentially used for satisfying deadlines of lower benefit 
tasks. This will increase the possibility of satisfying the deadlines of greater number of lower 
benefit tasks, resulting in potential contributions of non-zero benefit from them toward 
aggregate task benefit. 

It is also important to note that when resources are being allocated for a task, we may reach a 
point before the satisfaction of the task deadline, after which any more increase in resources for the 
task will negatively affect the timeliness of higher benefit tasks, decreasing the aggregate task 
benefit that is accrued so far. At such points, it is not obvious what choice— whether to continue the 
allocation for the task or to stop and de-allocate—can yield higher aggregate benefit. For example, 
it may be possible that continuing the resource allocation for the task may eventually satisfy its 
deadline (at the expense of one or more higher benefit tasks). However, this may also satisfy the 
deadlines of greater number of lower benefit tasks resulting in greater aggregate task benefit than 
that would have been possible if we were to de-allocate the task and proceed to the next lower 
benefit task. 

At such points of “diminishing returns,” RBA makes the choice of de-allocating all resources 
allocated to the task. The rationale behind this choice is that since it is not clear how many higher 
benefit tasks will have to “pay” for satisfying the task deadline, it maybe best not to “disturb” the 
aggregate benefit that is accrued so far. Moreover, since resources are always allocated in 
decreasing order of task benefits, the chances of obtaining a higher aggregate benefit may be higher 
by satisfying as many high benefit tasks as possible. 


RBA_BestEffortAlgorithm(7,W) /* T is the task set and W is the future time window */ 
1. Sort the task set in descending order according to task benefits; 
2. For each task i =1 to 7 | /* in decreasing order of task benefits */ 


2.1 For each period j= 1 to | W/ period (T,) | 
2.1.1 For each subtask k= 1 to IST (7 ) 







DetermineReplicasAndProcessors (sti , j, Adapt (T,, j )) 





Figure 3. Pseudo-code of the RBA Algorithm 


Thus, RBA performs resource allocation according to the heuristic choices discussed here. We 
now summarise the algorithm as follows: RBA performs resource allocations at run-time when user- 
modifications to adaptation functions of application tasks are detected. Since the anticipated 
workload may be different for different task periods in the time window specified by the adaptation 
functions, RBA allocates resources for each period in the time window of the adaptation function, 
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starting from the most recent period and proceeding to the least recent. When triggered at run-time, 
the algorithm first sorts all tasks according to their benefits. For each task and for each adaptation 
period (in decreasing order of task benefits and period occurrences, respectively), RBA determines 
the number of replicas needed for each task subtask and their processor assignment that will satisfy 
the task deadline for the current period. While computing the number of subtask replicas for the 
task, if the timeliness of a higher benefit task is affected or if the task is found to be infeasible, the 
algorithm de-allocates all allocated replicas and proceeds to the next adaptation period. A high-level 
pseudo-code of the algorithm is shown in Figure 3. 

Determining the number of replicas needed for each subtask of a task and their processor 
assignment that will satisfy the task deadline for a given adaptation period is non-trivial. The main 
difficulty lies in determining the end-to-end task response time given some number of replicas for 
each task subtask, as it requires holistic analysis of the system, which can be computationally 
intractable. To solve this problem, RBA employs the following important heuristic decision: 

Assign deadlines to subtasks and messages of the task from the task deadline in such a way that 
if all subtasks and messages of the task can meet their respective deadlines, then the task will able 
to meet its deadline. 

Based on this heuristic, we can determine the number of replicas needed for each task subtask 
that will satisfy the task deadline by solving the problem at the subtask-level 1.e., by determining 
the number of replicas needed for each subtask that will satisfy the swbtask deadline, as deadline 
satisfaction of all subtasks of the task is assumed to automatically satisfy the task deadline. 

We now discuss the steps involved in determining the number of subtask replicas and their 
processor assignment. Section 4.1 discusses subtask and message deadline assignment. Estimation 
of subtask response time and message delays is discussed in Sections 4.2 and 4.3, respectively. 
Section 4.4 discusses how RBA computes the number of replicas and their processors. 


4.1 Deadline Assignment of Subtasks and Messages 

The problem of subtask and message deadline assignment from task deadlines has been studied in 
a different context (Kao and Garcia-Molina, 1997). The equal flexibility (EQF) strategy presented 
by Kao and Garcia-Molina (1997) assigns deadlines to subtasks and messages from the task 
deadline in a way that is proportional to their execution times and communication delays, 
respectively. 

RBA uses EQF in the following way: The algorithm estimates subtask execution times and 
message communication delays using application-profile functions for a workload that is 
anticipated on the average. The estimated execution times and message delays are then used to 
assign subtask and message deadlines, according to EQF, respectively. Thus, the deadline of a 
subtask st‘ for an assumed average data size of da, is given by: 
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4.2 Estimating Subtask Response Time 

The response time of a subtask st, of a task T; under fixed priority schedulers is given by the 
classical equation R/ =C/+J/, where R/ is the subtask response time, C/ is the subtask execution 
time, and // is the interference that the subtask experiences from other subtasks (Audsley, Burns, 
Richardson, Tindell and Wellings, 1993). However, this equation is insufficient for best effort 
schedulers such as DASA and LBESA that we are considering in this work, as they make decisions 
at each scheduling event that are functions of the remaining subtask execution times at the event. 

To determine the response time of a subtask on a processor, we first estimate the arrival times 
of all subtasks on the processor. To determine subtask arrival times, we assume the following: 

1. Each periodic task arrives at the beginning of its period; 

2. Each aperiodic task arrives at the end of the period of its triggering periodic task. 

Thus, task jitters are assumed to be negligibly small. Though these assumptions are not realistic, 
we believe that they are reasonable for estimating the number of subtask replicas. Now, the arrival 
time of a subtask can be determined as the sum of the deadlines of all subtasks and messages that 
precede the subtask (under consideration) and the arrival time of the parent task of the subtask. 
Thus, given the arrival time of a task 7;, the arrival time of a subtask st; of the task is given by: 


arrival (st ) = arrival (T,)+ »y | al (st, )+ dl (m, )| 
Vkik<j 


Once the arrival times of subtasks are determined, RBA estimates the anticipated workload 
during each task adaptation period using the task adaptation functions. (For aperiodic tasks, the 
algorithm uses the period of their triggering periodic tasks as the task period.) The anticipated 
workloads are then “plugged into” the application profile functions to estimate the subtask 
execution times during the task periods. 

The algorithm now estimates the subtask response times by determining the scheduling events 
that occur during the time window and by applying the scheduling algorithm at each scheduling 
event to determine the scheduling decision. Note that it is impossible to determine the subtask 
response times without determining the scheduling events (and decisions made at each event) for 
algorithms such as DASA and LBESA as their decisions at each event depends on the remaining 
subtask execution times at the event. 

The pseudo-code of the subtask response time analysis algorithm is shown in Figure 4. The 
procedure AnalyseResponse, accepts a subtask s, a task period p, a processor g on which the 
response time of s needs to be determined, and the workload of the subtask as its arguments. Once 
the procedure determines the response times of all subtasks that are assigned to processor gq, it then 
compares the subtask response times with the subtask deadlines. If all subtasks satisfy their 
deadlines, the procedure returns the response time of the subtask s. If any subtask is found to miss 
its deadline, the algorithm returns a “failure” value, indicating that replicating subtask s on 
processor q will affect the timeliness of higher benefit tasks. 

Note that whenever the procedure AnalyseResponse is invoked for a subtask s for a processor q, 
all existing subtasks on g must belong to higher benefit tasks than the task of s, since RBA allocates 
replicas to tasks in decreasing order of their benefits. 

The procedure AnalyzeResponse is independent of the scheduling algorithms used on the 
processors and at the router. The procedure only invokes an abstract function called LocalScheduler 
(Figure 4, line 9.4) that is responsible for selecting the next subtask (or message) from the process 
(or message) ready queue depending upon the algorithm used. 
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AnalyzeResponse(s, p,q,/) /*s is the subtask, p is the period number, q is the processor, / is the workload */ 


1. ArrivalEvents| |=@; Process| |=@; 
































/* Lists ArrivalEvents[{ | and Process[ | have 3 fields: time, subtask, remaining_time */ 
2. x = ParentTaskNumber (s); y = SubtaskNumber (y,x); /* y is subtask # of s within its parent task x */ 
3. if type(s) = PERIODIC /* type(s) returns PERIODIC if s is periodic; otherwise returns APERIODIC */ 


3.1 ArrivalTime(s) = (p-—1)x period (T,)+ > (al (st!) + dl (m;)): 


r<y 
3.2 StopTime = px period (T, ); 
4. else /* s is aperiodic */ 


4.1 ArrivalTime(s) = px period (T,)+ y (dl (st; )+ dl (m; ))s 


iey 
4.2 StopTime = (p+1)x period (T, ); 
5. ArrivalEvents = ArrivalEvents U [ st}, ArrivalTime(s),eex(s, 1); 
6. For each task i = 1 tox—1/* consider all tasks that have higher benefits */ 
6.1 For each period j =1 to | StopTime/ period (7, )| 
6.1.1 For each subtask k =1 to [ST (7, ) 
6.1.1.1 if subtask st, has a replica executing on processor q during period / 


1. ArrivalTime(st, ) = px period (T, )+ d (al (se! )+ dl(m, )); 


r<k 
2. if type (st, )= APERIODIC then ArrivalTime (si) = ArrivalTime(st, )+ period (T,); 
3. ArrivalEvents = ArrivalEvents U [ sti , ArrivalTime(s),eex (s,1) : 
7. TerminationTime = ~; SchedulerTime = 0; CurrentProcess = |; 
8. Determine the earliest event ArrivalEvents|k]| from ArrivalEvents; 
9. If ArrivalEvents |k |.time < TerminationTime 
9.1 Process |CurrentProcess |.remaining _ time = Process|CurrentProcess |.remaining _ time — ArrivalEvents |k |.time -t; 
9.2 t = ArrivalEvents|k |.time; 
9.3 Add ArrivalEvents[k]| to Process| | and remove ArrivalEvents|k| from ArrivalEvents| |; 
9.4 CurrentProcess = LocalScheduler (Process [ 1); 
9.5 TerminationTime = t + Process|CurrentProcess |.remaining _ time; 
9.6 return to step 8; 
10. else 
10.1 t = TerminationTime; 
10.2 if Process |CurrentProcess |.subtask = s then ResponseTime = t — ArrivalTime(s ); 
10.3 if ¢ > Process |CurrentProcess |.time + dl ( Process [C urrentProcess |.subtask ) 
10.3.1 return 00; /*one of the subtasks of the higher benefit tasks missed its deadline*/ 
10.4 Remove Process|CurrentProcess |from Process| |; 
10.5 return to step 8; 


11. return ResponseTime; 


Figure 4. Algorithm for Analyzing Subtask Response Time 


4.3 Estimating Message Communication Delays 

Estimating message communication delays in asynchronous real-time distributed systems is an 
intractable problem due to the large number of parameters that must be considered, requiring an 
exhaustive search. Therefore, RBA does not compute message delays during the resource allocation 
process. For the purpose of assigning message deadlines, RBA estimates message delays by 
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neglecting contentions that will occur at the router. Thus, the communication delay incurred for an 
inter-subtask message m’, to carry a data of size d is given by ecd(m',d)=2x(d/I,), where J, denotes 
the link transmission speed. Notice that we multiply by 2 since it takes two “hops” for the message 
to reach the destination from the source processor. 


4.4 Determining Number of Subtask Replicas and Their Processors 

RBA determines the number of subtask replicas and their processor assignment as follows: Let the 
subtask st, be considered for replication, which currently has a single replica, denoted as, say Care 
The algorithm first analyses the response time of st, on its processor, say pi. If the response time 
of st, is found to be less than the subtask deadline without affecting the timeliness of subtasks of 
higher benefit tasks, the algorithm concludes that the single replica st, is enough to satisfy its 
deadline and then proceeds to the next subtask. 

If the response time of st, is larger than the subtask deadline or if executing st’, on processor 
pi makes one or more subtasks of higher benefit tasks miss their deadlines, the algorithm reduces 
the data size load of st, by replication. The algorithm considers a second replica for the subtask, 
denoted as, say st,,, which will reduce the data size load of the existing replica by half. To 
determine the processor for executing st ,, the algorithm analyses the subtask response time for 
processing half the data size on each of the processors, excluding p;, as described in Section 4.2. The 
processor that gives the shortest response time, say p,;, is then selected. The algorithm now re- 
computes the response time of the first replica sz, on processor p; under half the data size, since 
st,, will now process the other half of the data size. If response time of both the replicas is found 
to be shorter than the subtask deadline and execution of the replicas on the processors p; and p; is 
not found to affect the timeliness of higher benefit tasks, then two replicas are considered to be 
sufficient by the algorithm. 





DetermineReplicasAndProcessors (s,i,1 ) /* s is the subtask, i is the period, and / is the anticipated load */ 






Lar EstimateResponse(s,i, prr (5 ),/ ) <dl (s) return SUCCESS; /* done, if first replica is enough */ 






/* s, is the first replica of s; prr(s,) is the processor that is executing s,*/ 






2. PT = PR- pr(s); /* pr(s) is the set of processors that are executing replicas of s; 






PT is thus the set of processors that are not executing replicas of s */ 
3.if PT =@ return FAILURE; 


4. For each processor g € PT 







4.1 ResponseTime = EstimateResponse (s, i,g,l / (| pr(s)+ i|)); 






/* | pr(s)+ | is the number of replicas after increasing it by one and 1/ ( pr(s)+ |) is the new load */ 






4.2 Determine the minimum response time and the corresponding processor. Save the value of the 






minimum response time in MinResponse and the corresponding processor ID in p,,.,; 
5. PT = PT -{ Duin t 


6.pr(s) = pr(s)UfPan}: 
7. if MinResponse > dl(s) return to step 3; 









8. For each processor q€ pr(st’)—{ Pain } 






8.1if EstimateResponse( s,i,q,l/ | pr(s)|) > dl(s) return to step 3; 
9. return SUCCESS; 






Figure 5. Algorithm for Determining Number of Subtask Replicas and their Processors 
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RBA repeats the process until each replica is able to satisfy the subtask deadline. Every time the 
algorithm considers adding a new replica, it checks whether the existing ones will be able to satisfy 
their deadlines without affecting the timeliness of higher benefit tasks. Note that as the number of 
replicas increases, the workload share of each replica will be reduced. If the algorithm determines 
that executing the maximum number of replicas for a subtask (which is equal to the number of 
processors in the system, for exploiting maximum concurrency) does not satisfy the subtask 
deadline, it de-allocates the task as discussed in Section 4. 

Figure 5 shows the pseudo-code of the algorithm that determines the subtask replica sizes and 
their processor assignment. The procedure DetermineReplicasAndProcessors accepts a subtask s, a 
period i, an anticipated workload / during the period i, and determines the number of replicas for s 
and their processors. Recall that the procedure RBA_BestEffortAlgorithm shown in Figure 3 invokes 
the procedure DetermineReplicasAndProcessors. 


5. EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION 
The baseline parameters of our simulation experiments were derived from the real-time benchmark 
described in Welch and Shirazi (1999). Details of the parameters can be found in Hegazy (2001). 
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Figure 6. RBA’s (a) Aggregate Accrued Benefit and (b) Aggregate Missed Deadline Ratio 


Figure 6(a) shows the aggregate task benefit accrued by RBA under DASA and under RED 
when DASA and RED were used for scheduling and routing on all processors and at the router, 
respectively. Figure 6(b) shows the corresponding aggregate task missed deadline ratio. The metrics 
are shown as a function of time for the length of the task adaptation functions during which the 
anticipated workload of all tasks increases linearly. We observed that RBA’s performance under 
DASA and under RED were similar to that under LBESA and under EDF, respectively. Hence, we 
omit the plots for LBESA and EDF. From the figures, we observe that RBA yields higher aggregate 
task benefit and lower aggregate task missed deadline ratio under DASA (and LBESA) than that 
under EDF and RED. 

We also studied the performance of RBA during situations when the actual workload is different 
from the anticipated workload given by the adaptation functions. To characterise the algorithm’s 
performance during such situations, we define a relative load error term as follows: 
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7 (anticipated load — actual load ) 


r 


anticipated load 


Figure 7 shows RBA’s performance under a range of relative load errors from —0.9 to +0.9, for 
a fixed anticipated workload. A load error of 0.9 means that the actual load is 190% of the 
anticipated load. The y-axis shows the relative change in aggregate benefit. We define the change 
in aggregate benefit for a given value of e, as the difference between the aggregate benefit under e, 
and the aggregate benefit under zero relative load error. The relative change in aggregate benefit is 
defined as the ratio of change in aggregate benefit to aggregate benefit under zero relative load error. 
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Figure 7. Effect of Error in Anticipated Load on RBA’s Performance 


From Figure 7, we observe that as the relative load error increases in the negative direction (i.e., 
when the actual load becomes smaller than the anticipated load), the aggregate benefit increases 
significantly and the rate of change is relatively high. On the other hand, as the relative load error 
increases in the positive direction (i.e., when the actual load becomes larger than the anticipated 
load), the aggregate benefit decreases with a relatively small rate of change. This illustrates the 
stability of the algorithm when the user-specified anticipated workload under-estimates the actual 
workload. We observed a similar pattern for all the scheduling algorithms that were considered. 
Thus, in Figure 7, we only show the performance of RBA under DASA and RED. 


6. CONCLUSIONS 
In this paper, we present a resource allocation algorithm called RBA for asynchronous real-time 
distributed systems. The algorithm considers an application model where application timeliness 
requirements are expressed using Jensen’s benefit functions and proposes adaptation functions to 
describe the anticipated application workload during future time intervals. Furthermore, RBA 
considers an adaptation model where subtasks of application tasks are replicated at run-time for 
sharing workload increases, and a real-time Ethernet system model where message collisions are 
resolved using a deterministic routing algorithm. Given such application, adaptation, and system 
models, the objective of the algorithm is to maximise aggregate application benefit and minimise 
aggregate missed deadline ratio. 

RBA solves this problem using a set of heuristics that compute the number of replicas needed 
for task subtasks and their processor assignment, in polynomial time, but not necessarily result in 
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the optimal allocation. To investigate the performance of RBA under different scheduling and 
message routing algorithms, we conduct benchmark-driven simulation experiments. The 
experimental results reveal that RBA produces higher aggregate benefit and lower missed deadline 
ratio under DASA than that under RED. We also observe that as the actual workload becomes larger 
than the anticipated workload, the aggregate benefit produced by RBA decreases with a relatively 
small rate of change. 

Thus, the major contribution of the paper is the RBA algorithm that seeks to maximise aggregate 
application benefit and minimise aggregate missed deadline ratio in real-time distributed systems 
that are subject to workload uncertainties. Minor contributions include the concept of adaptation 
functions and the real-time Ethernet architecture. 
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A careful task assignment in a distributed computer system may reduce the workload 
of a bottleneck computer. It can decrease the cost of computation if the computer 
sort selection is applied with the task assignment. The total system performance is 
another measure that can be minimised by the computer sort selection with the task 
assignment. An extended problem of task allocation can be formulated as 
a multiobjective combinatorial optimisation question, which is solved by an adaptive 
evolutionary algorithm. It is applied by finding the subset of Pareto-optimal 
solutions. Then, a module scheduling is used to maximise the probability of 
completing tasks with timing correctness. 

CR Categories: Distributed systems, multiobjective optimisation, evolutionary 
algorithm 


INTRODUCTION 

An optimal task assignment in a distributed computer system may reduce the total cost of a program 
execution or the workload of a bottleneck computer (Bokhari, 1987). In the case of homogeneous 
systems, the total interprocessor communication time can be decreased by a rational allocation of 
tasks among computers (Lo, 1988). An approximation algorithm for minimisation of the turn- 
around time in heterogeneous distributed computing systems has been recently prepared 
(Kafil and Ahmad, 1998). 

The timing correctness for each task is exceptionally significant in real-time systems. To 
incorporate timing correctness for the task system within the planning cycle, the precedence 
constraint has been introduced as well as the probability of meeting task deadlines (Hou and Shin, 
1997). If the task is divided across some procedures (modules), a task flow graph can be prepared. 
It requires the use of a module scheduling algorithm to order the procedures assigned to each 
computer so that tasks may be completed on time (Weglarz, 1998). 

Computers can be selected to decrease the time of module execution (Balicki, 1999). The 
workload of a bottleneck computer, the probability of meeting task deadlines as well as the cost of 
computers can be reduced. Moreover, the numerical performance of the system may be increased 
by the sensible computer sort assignment. Because the above criteria are in disagreement, 
a multiobjective optimisation problem is formulated (Choi and Wu, 1998). Another multi-criterion 
optimisation problem of task assignments has been discussed in (Balicki and Kitowski, 1999), 
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where the total computer cost has been minimised with the overhead time of a distributed serial 
program execution. 

In this paper, a multicriteria approach is intended for the design of an extended task allocation 
subject to precedence constraints and computer resource limits. The extended task allocation 
includes the task assignment to computers as well as the task schedule in each computer. 
Furthermore, an assignment of computers is considered. A new set of four evaluation criteria is 
discussed. A workload of the bottleneck computer, the probability of meeting task deadlines, the 
total computer cost, and a total amount of computer performance are the considered criteria for 
finding Pareto-optimal solutions. 

In recent years, there has been significant interest in the use of modern metaheuristic 
multicriteria optimisation methods such as simulated annealing (Jaszkiewicz, 2000), tabu search 
(Hansen, 1997) or Hopfield models of neural networks (Balicki, 1999). Evolutionary calculations 
deal simultaneously with a population of possible solutions, which allows finding a subset of Pareto 
optimal solutions by one algorithm run instead of several separate runs of standard multiobjective 
optimisation techniques. An evolutionary approach is convenient for the above reason, if we look 
for the subset of Pareto-optimal solutions. We recommend an evolutionary algorithm with the two- 
weight binary tournament for finding the efficient extended task assignments. 

A task system with precedence constraints has been applied for modelling of program modules 
written in the programming language C. These programs support some navigation tasks on a ship. 
Modules communicate by the local area network Ethernet that connect computers working under 
the QNX operating system. For finding the Pareto-optimal task assignment, a proposed adaptive 
evolutionary algorithm has been developed to design a distributed application. 


2. COMPLETING TASKS WITH TIMING CORRECTNESS 

We assume an invocation of periodic task repeats itself throughout the planning cycle. A periodic 
task is called at the fixed time intervals. The execution time, the required resources, and the 
invocation period L,, characterise the task T,. The planning cycle of repeated tasks is the least 
common multiple L of periods for all tasks { L,,..., L,,..., Ly }. It is the time interval [t,+kL; 
to+(k+J)L] for a nonnegative number of the planning cycle k. During each planning cycle, task 7, 
is started after an invocation time A, and it should be terminated no later than the deadline 6,. 

A task flow graph is commonly used to describe the logical structure of tasks consisted of 
modules as well as the communications and precedence constraints among modules (Hou and Shin, 
1997). In an OR-subgraph that is a part of a task flow graph, the first output branch is taken with 
the given probability g and the second one with probability (1-q) (Figure 1). In a loop, the given 
probability for repeating a module in a loop is denoted as /. The number of times when a module in 
a loop can be executed is no more than L,,_,. 

A message passing allows modules to pass data to each other and provides means of 
synchronising the execution of cooperated modules. If module m,, of task T,, issues send the message 
to the module m, of task T,, T,, remains blocked until m, issues replay. Then, the module m, 
completes the processing associated with the received message from the module m,. Afterwards, the 
replay message is sent to the module m,. Both the tasks 7,, and T.. are ready to run. They may be 
concurrently executed on different computers. If these modules are allocated to the same computer, 
which process runs depends on the relative priorities of modules. 

A form of non-blocking message is called a proxy that does not require a reply of the receiving 
module. A destination process is not blocked in this case. If any event occurs or some date is 
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available for processing, a proxy may be sent to the module without acknowledgment from it. 
Signals can be considered as another method of asynchronous communication. No data is 
transferred with the signal. Signals are usually used to terminate or raise any process. 
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Figure 1. An example of task flow graph for 2 tasks and 5 modules 


3. EVALUATION CRITERIA FOR EXTENDED TASK ASSIGNMENT 

A numerical complexity of task assignment problems for the minimisation of the total cost of a 
distributed program execution depends on the number of computers, a computer memory limit, and 
the structure of an intermodule communication. There is an efficient network flow algorithm for a 
two-computer system (Stone, 1977). However, if the number of computers is greater than three or 
computer memory is limited, then the above problem is NP-hard (Sinclair, 1988). If the structure of 
an intermodule communication for a large-scale distributed computer system has a representation 
like a tree graph or the parallel-sequence graph and there is no memory limit, then the efficient 
algorithms based on the shortest path procedure can be exploited (Towsley, 1986). 

Chu and Lan (1987) have introduced the workload of the bottleneck computer as the criterion 
for the evaluation of an allocation quality. A computer with the heaviest task load is the bottleneck 
machine in the system, and its workload is a critical value that should be minimised. The weight of 
the bottleneck computer is calculated, as below: 


JI ov er Fy 
was mM _.7U m m 
Z max (x) = max, >! ty ity o> 2 DT vuik i uk (1) 
ell |. a = 2 
j=lv=1 v=lu=1i=1 k=1 
uzvkFAi 
where 
t,, — the overhead execution time of the module m,, at the computer 77, 


Ty vik — the total communication time between the module m,, allocated to the node w; and the module 
m, allocated to the node w,;, 
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The other measure of the task assignment is a cost of computers that can be determined 
according to the subsequent formula: 


I od 
TU 
Fy(x- UK jx (2) 
i=1 j=l 
where k; represents the cost of the computer 7,. 
The third measure of the task assignment is a total amount of computer numerical performance 
that can be calculated according to the following formula: 


tT J 
Fy(xF YY O/xF (3) 
i=1 j=l 
where 0; represents the numerical performance of the computer 7,. 

Figure 2 shows a module assignment to computers for the given set of modules and a set of 
computer sorts. In the node w; , a module m, is assigned to the computer 7; and a module m, is 
assigned to the computer 7, in the node w,. If there are some interactions between these modules, 
then the communication time T,,,;, is included to the workload of the computers in the nodes w; and 
w;. Moreover, it may change the load of the bottleneck computer. The computer 7; in the node w; 
can decrease the total cost of computers F>, if it has a higher numerical performance 0; according 
to the assumed performance benchmark. 


Set of modules Modules assignment to computers 
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Figure 2. A module assignment to computers for a set of intercommunicated tasks and the set of different computers 
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4. MULTIOBJECTIVE OPTIMISATION PROBLEM 
Let (NF, P) be the multiobjective optimisation problem for finding the Pareto-optimal solution 
subset. It can be established, as follows: 


1) LX - an admissible solution set 


X= fre BI) yx" 


1) 


Yandl < de Xi Shir 


2) F- a vector a criterion 


F: M2 | (4) 
where F(x) = [Zmax(x), F2(x), — F(x) ] T for xEY’ 
Zmax(x), F2(x) and F(x) are calculated by (1), (2), (3), respectively, 


3) P - the Pareto relationship 





The relationship P for finding Pareto-optimal solutions is a subset of Y x Y where Y=F (XK }. 
If aeY, beY, and a, <b,,n=1,N, then (a,b)eP. The definition of the Pareto relationship 
respects the minimisation of all criteria. There is no task allocation @€X such that (F(a),F(x*)) €P 


for the Pareto-optimal assignment x*eX ,a#x*. 

Each admissible solution is supposed to satisfy three classes of constraints. We assume one and 
only one computer should be allocated in each node. It implies the computer allocation constraints, 
as follows: 


Set =Lizil ©) 


Because each unit is allocated to one node, then the task allocation constraints are formulated, 
as below: 


a (6) 


Each computer should be equipped with necessary resource amounts for a program execution. 
Let the following memories Z),...,Z,,...,Z2 be available in an entire system and let d;, denote the 
capacity of memory z, in the workstation 7; . The value d,, is nonnegative and limited. We assume 
the module m, reserves c,, units of memory z, and holds it during a program execution. The value 
Cy, 18 nonnegative and limited, too. 

The memory limit in any machine cannot be exceeded in the ith node, as written below: 





V J —_ 
Yes Yd, iil, r=LR (7) 
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5. MULTI-CRITERION EVOLUTIONARY ALGORITHMS 

An overview of evolutionary algorithms for multiobjective optimisation problems is submitted in 
Zitzler, Deb, and Thiele (2000). Some specific knowledge about the considered optimisation 
problem is applied in an evolutionary algorithm. Consequently, a standard genetic algorithm can be 
used for solving the wide class of optimisation problems, and each evolutionary algorithm is rather 
focused on the special class of problems. However, outcomes are regularly much better for 
evolutionary algorithms than for genetic algorithms (Michalewicz, 1996). 

In the first multi-criterion genetic algorithm called a vector evaluated genetic algorithm VEGA, 
a population of solutions is divided on N subpopulations, where N is the number of partial criteria 
(Schaffer, 1985). For each nth subpopulation, the criterion F,, is a fitness function. However, 
a crossover and a mutation are carried out for the entire population. This method for a fitness 
evaluation has a weakness related with the discrimination of Pareto solutions situated in an interior 
of the Pareto front. 

Fourman (1985) has considered the selection with binary tournaments, where two randomly 

chosen solutions have been compared. The hierarchical alternative is chosen and it is included to a 
mating pool of potential parents. A selection probability is calculated for the most significant aim. 
A random choice is carried out twice according to the roulette rule. Hierarchical tournaments push 
the population towards lexicographical solutions likewise the VEGA approach. Another selection is 
based on a random choice of a goal that is taken to comparison of selected solutions. Selection 
probabilities are constant or they can depend on the chosen purpose for the other tournament 
selection. 
A ranking idea for non-dominated individuals has been introduced to avoid the prejudice of the 
interior Pareto alternatives by Goldberg (1989). Srinivas and Deb (1994) have built a non- 
dominated sorting genetic algorithm NSGA on the ideas mentioned by Goldberg (1989). If some 
admissible solutions are in a population, then the Pareto-optimal individuals are determined, and 
after that they get the rank 1. Subsequently, they are temporary eliminated from the population. 
Next, the new Pareto-optimal alternatives are found from the reduced population and they get the 
rank 2. In this procedure, the level is increased and it is repeated until the set of admissible solutions 
is exhausted. All non-dominated individuals have the same reproduction fitness because of the 
equivalent rank. 

To maintain the diversity of the population and to preclude premature convergence, fitness- 
sharing techniques have been developed (Fonseca and Fleming, 1995). A mating restriction assumes 
that individuals from a criteria space neighbourhood are similar, so that they can form stable niches. 
If a non-dominated evaluation for the current population has a long distance to the nearest non- 
dominated evaluation and there is a niche of non-dominated results, then the separated individual 
should be preferred by increasing its fitness before individuals from the niche. 

The above multi-criterion techniques are based on a genetic algorithm. Another approach is an 
extension of evolution strategy (Kursawe, 1991). Binh and Korn (1997) have developed a 
multicriteria evolution strategy for combinatorial optimisation problems. A new Pareto archived 
evolution strategy called PAES has been recently proposed by Knowles and Corne (2000). 

Zietzler and Thiele (1998) have suggested an elitist selection in their strength Pareto 
evolutionary algorithm SPEA. At each generation, a combined population with the external and the 
current population is constructed. In an external population, all non-dominated solutions discovered 
so far are archived. An elitist selection is applied in a fast elitist non-dominated sorting genetic 
algorithm NSGA-II (Deb, Agrawal, Pratap, and Meyarivan, 2000). 
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6. ADAPTIVE MULTI-CRITERION EVOLUTIONARY ALGORITHM 

Figure 3 shows a constructed flow scheme of the adaptive multi-criterion evolutionary algorithm 
called AMEA. This algorithm achieves better results than the other multiobjective evolutionary 
algorithms. 


The preliminary population is created in a specific manner (Figure 2, line 3). Generated 


I J 
individuals satisfy constraints »y Siva Ly: by i =1,1=i,7 by introducing integer representation 
4 a 
of chromosomes, as follows: 


KG ee ee ee (8) 
where X," =i for x); =1 and X? =; for xi =1. Furthermore, we assume that 
1=X, si and lex, SJ. 
If x is admissible, then the fitness function value (Figure 3, line 4) is estimated, as below: 
F(X) = Max —1(X) + Pnax +1 (9) 


where r(x) denotes the rank of an admissible solution, 1<7r(x)<r,,9,- 


1. BEGIN 
2. t:=0, set the even size of population L, py:=1/M, M—the length of solution 
3. generate initial population P(t) 
4. calculate ranks r(x) and fitness f(x), x € P(t) 
5. finish:=F ALSE 
6. WHILE NOT finish DO 
. BEGIN /* new population */ 
t=trl, Puyo . 
calculate selection probabilities p,@), xeAt—l) 
. FOR LZ/2 DO 
. BEGIN /* reproduction cycle */ 
2WT selection of a potential parent pair (a,b) from the population P(t-1) 
S-crossover of a parent pair (a,b) with the adaptive crossover rate pc, 
pe sent! Tn 
S-mutation of an offspring pair (a',b') with the mutation rate p,, 
P(t):=P(QU(a',b*} 
END 


calculate ranks r(x) and fitness /(x),xeP) 
IF (P(t) converges OR f2Tingx) THEN finish:=TRUE 





Figure 3. Adaptive multicriteria evolutionary algorithm 


In the two-weight tournament selection (Figure 3, line 12), the roulette rule is carried out twice. 
If two potential parents (a, b) are admissible, then a dominated individual is eliminated. If two 
solutions non-dominate each other, then they are accepted. If potential parents (a, b) are non- 
admissible, then an alternative with the smaller penalty is selected. 
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The fitness sharing technique can be substituted by the adaptive changing of main parameters. 
The quality of attained solutions increases in optimisation problems with one criterion, if the 
crossover probability and the mutation rate are changed in an adaptive way proposed by Sheble and 
Britting (1995). The crossover point is randomly chosen for the chromosome X in the S-crossover 
operator (Figure 3, line 13). The crossover probability is one at the initial population and each pair 
of potential parents is obligatory taken for the crossover procedure. 

A crossover operation supports the finding of a high-quality solution area in the search space. It 
is important in the early search stage. If the number of generation ¢ increases, the crossover 
probability decreases according to the formula p,=exp(—//T,,,,,). The search region or some search 
areas are identified after several crossover operations on parent pairs. That is why, value p, is 
smaller and it is equal to 0.6065, if t =100 for maximum number of population T,,,,,=200. The final 
smallest value p, is 0.3679. A crossover probability decreases from 1 to exp(-1), exponentially. 

In S-mutation (Figure 3, line 14), the random swap of the integer value by another one from 
a feasible discrete set is applied. If the gene X” is randomly taken for mutation, the positive integer 
value is taken from the set {/,...,J}. If the gene X® is randomly chosen, then the value is selected 
from the set {/,...,J}. A mutation rate is constant in the AMEA and it is equal to 1/M, where M 
represents the number of decision variables. 

An approach based on the genetic programming for solving multicriteria optimisation problems 
produces a population of algorithms that adapt themselves to the problem. The name “adaptive 
evolutionary algorithm” for evolutionary algorithms is related with the changing of some 
parameters as a crossover probability, a mutation rate, a population size, and the others during the 
searching. For considered algorithm the crossover probability is decreased according to the number 
of new generations. 


7. CONVERGENCE TO PARETO FRONT 
The AMEA can be used for solving several multiobjective optimisation problems, if the subset of 
P-optimal solutions is searched. The AMEA can be applied principally for the problem (4). 

The level of convergence to the Pareto front measures the quality of obtained set of solutions by 
algorithms. It is a closeness measure for the obtained efficient points to the given Pareto points 
{P, P»,..., Py}. Let the AMEA be the set of sub-efficient points {A;, A),..., Ay, where U’< U. If 
there is the outcome A,=(A, 7, P,2, A,3) with the same cost of computers as the uth Pareto result 
Py=(P,,,, Py, Py3), then the distance between’ these points is equal _ to 


Sy =V(21- 4) +(23-4,3) for the /th run of an algorithm. 


If the point A, is not found by the algorithm, then we assume the distance is 





3 2 
Gu - Ai). 


i#2 


where A; ; is the maximal load of the bottleneck computer, and A; 3 is the minimal performance of 
computers, for instance problem (4). & initial populations are generated and €U values of the 
distances S,, are calculated. Then, a level of convergence to the Pareto front is calculated, as 
follows: 


ee 
S= Su (10) 
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8. BENCHMARK INSTANCE 


Several instances of problem (4) have been solved by the AMEA. The number of modules has been 
changed from three to 50. Let the instance be considered with 10 modules, two nodes, and five 
computer types. It induces 30 binary decision variables and 1,073,741,824 binary module 
assignments. Z,,,,, is a value from [26; 75] [time unit], F, is from [2, 10] [money unit], and F, from 
[200, 600] [Mflops]. 

The number of admissible solutions has an upper bound that is equal to / - Figure 4 shows 
the set of assignment evaluations for this instance. It was found by the exhausted searching of the 
search space. The point y° is an ideal point for the presented space with the best possible 
coordinates. It is not included to the criterion space as well as an anti-ideal point y with the worst 
possible coordinates. Small circles represent efficient points. 


~ 600 
Fy 
[Mflops] 

500 





Me, 
Messe 


6 31 


40 


2 29 2 


Figure 4. An example of the module assignment evaluation set 





The adaptive evolutionary _ 50 4 48.9 
algorithm gives better results than the S [%] 
standard multicriteria evolutionary ae 
algorithm SMEA with a constant 
crossover rate (Figure 5). After 200 
generations, an average level of 30 
Pareto set obtaining is 1.6% for the a 
AMBA, 3.1% for the SMEA, and 20 20 ig 
19% for the TMGA with binary 
chromosomes. Chromosomes for the ‘0 re 
SMEA have a structure described by 5,8 ae 
(8). Binary chromosomes for the ; x: ne 


TMGA have a structure described by 
x at (1). Thirty test initial populations 


were prepared and each algorithm Figure 5. Convergence to Pareto front for some multi-criterion 
starts from these populations. evolutionary algorithms 


50 15 100 125 150 175 + 200 
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There are two reasons for improving the quality of obtained solutions. For integer constrained 
coding of chromosomes, there are 12 decision variables in the test optimisation problem. The 
crossover operation and the mutation ensure the search space consists of 25,600 solutions. 


9. MODULE SCHEDULING 

A probability of completing tasks with timing correctness is the fourth measure of module 
assignment. It can be applied after finding an extended assignment x. For any x, we can calculate a 
set of probabilities of timely completing a task. Module scheduling is required to find the above 
probabilities. 

It is important to find the worst-case latest completion time of a task. If there are loops or OR- 
subgraphs in the task flow graph, it can be replaced by a set of component graphs without loops and 
OR-subgraphs. In the result, we obtain a set of all achievable combinations of probabilistic 
subgraphs. Each component graph consists of instances of loops and OR-subgraphs. The 
component task graph TG(i) has the probability of execution p,. 

OR-subgraph is replaced by one of its branch with probability g. If there are N branches, N cases 
should be considered for each OR-subgraph. A loop is replaced by a cascade of L,,,,, copies of a loop 
body. If a probability for repeating a module in a loop is denoted as /, each kth module in a cascade 
obtains a probability (1- /)/*-/. The kth module bears the latest completion time (Z,,,, — k ty xyiXj ; 
There are NL,,,, Component task graphs with p;=q(1- D/*-/ for one QR-subgraph and one loop. 

Let the critical time d, of the vth module be defined as the latest time module that should be 
completed for the timely completion of the entire task. C,, is the completion time of the vth module. 
It can be determined by a scheduling algorithm under given extended module allocation x (Weglarz, 
1998). A probability of completion N tasks according to several performances represented by the K,, 
combinations of task flow graph is calculated below: 


NK, 
P(x)=T] dip; []S4, -C,@) (11) 
n=li=l m,eT, 

where E(d, — C,) =1 for d,= C,, and E(d, < C,) = 0, otherwise. 

A set M(x) of modules belonging to different tasks should be scheduled pre-emptively in each 
computer. Each module becomes available upon its release at the time. Precedence relations have 
to be considered in the entire task system to determine the release time for each module. If the vth 
module precedes the uth module, a successor cannot start its execution before the completion of a 
parent, regardless of where they are assigned. We assume v < u for this case. 

The release time r, of the vth module belonging to the nth task is at least an invocation time A,. 
r, 1S the invocation time of the task to which m, belongs. If only the vth module precedes the uth 
module, then the release time r, is calculated, as follows: 


: = 
rua rytmax {Cy - ry, LyX }+T, Xo Xye U=LV (12) 


Let r,, be initially set up to the invocation time of the task to which uth module belongs. If a set 
of modules precedes the uth module, then the release time r, is calculated, as follows: 


ry= max{ ry, max {rtmax {Cy - ry, ty XH I+ Tsk XiXuk» Mmm, 3}, u=1V (13) 
v=, 
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Let d, be the latest time, when m, must be completed to ensure the timeliness of succeeding 
modules. The latest time d, of the vth module belonging to the nth task is no greater than the task 
deadline D,,. Let d, be initially set to the deadline of the task to which vth module belongs. So, d, is 
equal to D,, the deadline of the nth task to which my belongs. The latest time d, of the vth module 
can be calculated, as follows: 


d,= min{ d,, min {du ty Xi -TyuikXviXuk » MyM} }, v=V—-11 (14) 
u=1,) 


We want to find a schedule for the modules in a set M(x) that minimises the following objective 
function: 


frrax(Mi(2)) = max (C,—d,) (15) 


yvEM;( 


Module scheduling problem (15) can be solved by several advanced optimisation techniques 
(Weglarz, 1998). Especially, a module-scheduling algorithm that is suitable for (15) has been 
considered by Hou and Shin (1997). 


10. APPLICATION 

In a maritime rescue system, a task set with precedence constraints has been applied for modelling 
of program modules written in the programming language C (Wesolowski and Zielifiski, 2000). 
These programs support some navigation tasks on the ship. Moreover, several devices such as the 
UKF receiver, the GPS, and the digital video recorder are handled by a distributed system. Modules 
communicate to each other by messages, proxies, and signals. These modules are executed on four 
computers. Modules communicate by the local area network Ethernet connecting computers 
equipped with the QNX operating system. 

The QNX operating system provides multitasking, priority-driven pre-emptive scheduling, and 
fast context switching (Krten, 2000). The kernel of QNX delivers messages for modules on other 
computers. Virtual circuits contribute to efficient communication as well as to use of resources in a 
network. The virtual circuit handles messages up to a constant size and it is resized to accommodate 
the larger message. If a module accesses several files on a remote file system, only one virtual 
circuit exists between this module and files. 

Scheduling applies when two or more tasks are ready for using the CPU and are assigned the 
same priority. If a higher priority process becomes ready, it immediately preempts all lower-priority 
tasks. There are three scheduling methods for QNX: FIFO, round-robin, and adaptive scheduling. 
In FIFO scheduling, a selected process continues executing until it is preempted by a higher priority 
task or if it is blocked during communication. No process will be preempted by the other with the 
same priority while it is executing. If two modules share a memory segment, each of them could 
update this segment without resorting to some form of semaphoring. The FIFO scheduling has been 
applied for the distributed navigation system. 

A proposed evolutionary algorithm AMEA has been developed for finding the Pareto-optimal 
task assignment. Then, the module scheduling has been applied. It has improved several important 
parameters of an entire system such as the workload of a bottleneck computer, cost of installed 
computers, a numerical performance of the system, and a probability of completing tasks with 
timing correctness. The workload of the bottleneck computer has been reduced from 75 seconds to 
31 seconds by splitting 30 modules from nine tasks on four computers. Moreover, the other Pareto- 
optimal task assignment has been found by the AMEA. Also it has a workload of 25 seconds, the 
other parameters were much worse than parameters of the previous task assignment. 
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11. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The adaptive evolutionary algorithm AMEA is capable of techniques for solving a new 
multiobjective optimisation problem focused on finding software task allocations that minimise 
the workload of the bottleneck computer, the cost of machines, and maximise a performance of the 
distributed system. It is applied for finding the subset of Pareto-optimal solutions. Then, a module 
scheduling is applied to maximise a probability of completing tasks with timing correctness for a 
chosen Pareto-optimal assignment. The practical utility of applying the AMEA algorithm consists 
in improving main parameters of distributed computer systems. 

Our future works will focus on finding the combination, the multicriteria evolutionary algorithm 
with the tabu search algorithm to include some ranking procedures to the tabu approach for 
improving the obtained Pareto-optimal task assignments. Another research goal is the extension of 
the optimisation problem by the introduction of some additional aspects related to including 
a reliability of computers and communication links to an optimisation model. 
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